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AGENCY  INTRODUCTION 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services  is  the  juvenile 
correctional  agency  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Its 
mandate  is  to  protect  the  public  and  provide  rehabilitation  to 
juvenile  offenders  between  the  ages  of  7  -  18,  with  the  goal  of 
returning  them  to  the  community  as  law-abiding  and  productive 
citizens.  There  are  currently  1700  youths  committed  to  DYS. 

Until  the  early  1970's,  Massachusetts  placed  all  its 
juvenile  offenders  in  large  training  schools  that  provided 
uniform  services  regardless  of  the  crime.     Serious  offenders  and 
status  offenders  alike  were  sent  to  large  training  schools,  which 
did  little  to  address  the  individual  needs  of  each  youth.  The 
lack  of  individualized  treatment,   and  an  emphasis  on  doing  time 
rather  than  rehabilitation,   resulted  in  high  recidivism  rates 
once  the  youths  left  the  institutions. 

Finally,   in  1972,  Massachusetts  closed  its  custodial-like 
training  schools,   and  began  to  develop  a  range  of  alternatives  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  population.  This  included  developing  secure 
treatment  programs  for  serious  or  violent  offenders,  and  a  range 
of  community-based  residential  and  non-residential  programs  for 
less  serious  offenders. 

Today,   the  system  has  evolved  into  a  sophisticated  network 
of  innovative  programs  which  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  DYS 
population.     The  DYS  programs  are  small,  about  15  beds  per  unit, 
and  are  designed  to  change  behavior  by  providing  alternatives  to 
crime  through  intensive  education,   job  skills  and  counseling. 
Most  states  continue  to  operate  large  training  schools,  which 
have  failed  to  change  behavior,  and  often  become  breeding  grounds 
for  career  criminals. 

Significant  Accomplishments: 

1.   Recidivism  Study.     The  Massachusetts  community-based  approach 
has  proven    successful.     In  a  recidivism  study  conducted  in  1989 
by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  &  Delinguency  (attached) ,  820 
DYS  youths  were  tracked  for  a  four-year  period  after  leaving  DYS 
programs.  A  similar  sample  was  taken  from  other  states  and 
tracked  for  the  same  period.     The  study  found  that  DYS  had  been 
more  successful  at  reducing  crime  among  juveniles  than  any  other 
state,   citing  a  23  percent  reincarceration  rate  for  DYS  youths, 
and  a  62  percent  reincarceration  rate  for  youths  released  from 
California  institutions. 
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2.  Expansion.     In  the  years  following  the  closing  of  the  training 
schools,   DYS  lost  credibility  among  judges,  the  legislature  and 
the  general  public,   since  few  programs  existed  to  replace  the 
training  schools,   and  many  youths  were  sent  home  without 
supervision.     Since  1980,   DYS  has  expanded  its  secure  treatment 
capacity,   from  60  beds  in  1980  to  272  beds  by  1988,  to  handle  the 
increasing  numbers  of  serious  offenders.     DYS  also  expanded  its 
community-based  programs,   adding  several  group  homes  and  outreach 
&  tracking  programs   (intensive  parole)  designed  for  the  non- 
violent offender,   approximately  65%  of  the  DYS  population.  These 
programs  are  also  used  for  the  serious  offender,  as  a  means  of 
gradually  reintegrating  the  youth  back  to  the  community.  The 
Department  also  opened  its  first  day  treatment  program  in  1988, 
an  innovative  model  designed  for  youths  who  could  live  at  home 
but  who  required  daily  structure  and  intensive  education  and 
counseling.    (The  program  was  closed  in  October  1990  due  to  budget 
cuts . ) 

3.  Classification  System.     To  ensure  that  serious  offenders  are 
placed  in  secure  facilities,  the  Department  implemented  a  uniform 
classification  process  in  1981,  whereby  certain  crimes  qualify  as 
mandatory  referrals  to  the  panel.     The  panel  determines  the  need 
for  security,   the  length  of  stay,   and  the  specific  placement. 
This  classification  process,  used  uniformly  for  every  serious  or 
chronic  offender,   carries  the  force  of  law.     It  has  provided 
increased  standardization  and  effectiveness  in  treatment 
decisions  and  better  management  of  limited  agency  resources. 

4.  Restructuring  of  Casework  Management.     In  order  to  hold  youths 
more  accountable,     the  Department  restructured  and  refined  its 
regional  casemanagement  system.     It  reduced  its  regional  offices 
from  seven  to  five  in  1982,   and  converted  administrative 
positions  into  casework  positions,  thereby  reducing  the  ratio  of 
caseworker  to  youth  to  1:21.     Each  youth,  upon  commitment,    is  now 
assigned  a  caseworker  who  will  hold  the  youth  accountable  to  his 
treatment  plan  for  the  duration  of  his  commitment. 

5.  Mental  Health  Services.     Approximately  35  youths  committed  to 
DYS  reguire  intensive  mental  health  services.     In  1984,  the 
Department,   in  conjunction  with  the  Governor's  statewide  anti- 
crime  council,   opened  the  Butler  Center  in  Westborough,  MA.  This 
secure  program,   specifically  for  juvenile  offenders,  offers 
intensive  clinical  treatment  and  has  support  through  an 
interagency  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Mental  Health. 

6.  Vocational  Training  and  Special  Education.     500  youths 
annually  acquire  essential  skills  for  employment  and  earn  credits 
toward  GEDs  through  the  Department's  Vocational  Education  and 
Assessment  Program.     Nine  vocational  schools  throughout  the  state 
participate  in  the  program,  allowing  DYS  youth  hands-on 
occupational  experience  taught  by  certified  vocational 
instructors  during  non-regular  school  hours.  Also,  the 
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Department's  Chapter  One  supplementary  education  program  received 
national  validation  in  1989  by  U.S  Secretary  of  Education  Lauro 
Cavazos,   for  its  exemplary  achievements  in  educating  juvenile 
offenders.   To  address  the  growing  alcohol  and  substance  abuse 
problems  among  DYS  youths,   DYS  added  10  substance  abuse 
counselors  to  its  programs  through  a  $350,000  federal  grant. 

III.     Policy  and  Program  Issues 

A.  Caseload  Statistics:     1700  youth  committed  to  DYS  care  until 
18th  birthday.     200  youth  being  held  on  pre-trial  detention 
awaiting  court  action.     Of  the  1700  committed  youth,   272  are 
in  secure  treatment,   316  are  in  group  homes,   58  are  in  foster 
homes,   36  are  in  a  Forestry  Program,   317  are  being  supervised 
through  outreach  &  tracking,   and  650  are  under  casework 
supervision . 

B.  Program  Descriptions: 

Secure  Treatment:   Long  term  residential  programs  for  youths 
committed  on  serious  crimes  that  warrant  placement  in  a  secure 
(locked)    facility.  There  are  14  such  programs  in  the  state, 
including  two  evaluation  units. 

Secure  Detention:  Short-term  physically  secure  (locked) 
programs  for  youths  awaiting  trial  on  serious  charges.  There 
are  seven  such  programs  in  the  state. 

Shelter  Care:  Short-term  residential  programs  in  staff-secure 
(24-hour  staff  supervision)   facilities  for  youths  awaiting 
trial  on  charges  not  warranting  secure  confinement.  There  are 
seven  such  programs  in  the  state. 

Transitional  Management  Programs   (TMPs) :  Short-term 
evaluation  programs  for  youths  awaiting  placement  in 
secure  or  non-secure  programs.     There  are  73  secure 
transitional  beds,   and  103  staff-secure  transitional  beds. 

Group  Homes:     Community-based  residential  homes  for  youths  who 
are  committed  for  non-violent  offenses  and  can  be  placed  in  a 
community  setting  without  risk  to  the  public.  There  are  18 
contracted  DYS  group  homes  and  approximately  20  non-contracted 
group  homes  that  accept  DYS  youth  on  an  as-needed  basis. 

The  Forestry  Program:  A  short-term  program  for  36  youths 
designed  to  build  self-esteem  through  rigorous  physical 
challenges  in  an  outdoor  setting. 

Foster  Care:  Community-based  residential  care  in  private  homes 
for  first-time  or  low-risk  offenders  who  would  benefit  from  a 
supportive  family  environment,  but  cannot  return  to  their  own 
homes  for  reasons  such  as  abuse  or  lack  of  supervision. 
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Outreach  &  Tracking:     Intensive  daily  supervision  of  newly 
committed  or  low-risk  offenders,   or  youths  leaving  secure 
programs  and  gradually  being  reintegrated  into  the  community. 
A  tracking  worker  maintains  daily  contact;  three  times  a  week 
in  person  and  four  times  by  telephone,  ensuring  the  youth  is 
in  strict  compliance  with  his  grant  of  conditional  liberty. 

B.  Major  Initiatives  Underway: 

I.  Reorganization  of  personnel  functions  within  the  Department 
to  reflect  reduction  of  staff  -  a  loss  of  92  positions  in  two 
years . 

II.  Development  of  a  community-based  detention  system  for  youths 
who  do  not  require  secure  confinement,   in  order  to  preserve 
limited  detention  beds  for  dangerous  youths.  Working  closely  with 
the  courts  to  share  responsibility  and  ensure  public  safety. 

C.  Program  Reductions  since  July  1988: 

*  50  non-contracted  group  home  beds 

*  Worcester  Shelter  Care,  a  21-bed  detention  unit. 

*  Western  Youth  Service  Center  Cottage,  a  nine-bed  secure 
treatment  unit  in  Springfield. 

*  Boston  Marine  Institute,  a  30-slot  day  treatment  program. 

*  Anker  House,   a  15-bed  group  home  in  Worcester. 

*  7  additional  group  home  beds 

*  5  delinguency  prevention  programs 

*  1  vocational  training  program 

*  1  art  therapy  program 

*  staff  reduction  of  92  positions 

D.  Key  Problem  Areas/Issues  facing  the  Department 

While  DYS  is  considered  a  national  model  in  juvenile 
corrections,   it  has  experienced  a  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  violent  offenders  being  committed  to  its  care,   at  a 
time  when  resources  are  shrinking  rapidly.     In  1989,   35  percent 
of  the  836  juveniles  committed  to  DYS  were  considered  violent  and 
in  need  of  secure  confinement.     In  addition,  detention  admissions 
virtually  doubled  from  1,500  in  1982  to  3,000  in  1989. 

Recognizing  the  escalating  problem,  the  Department  sought 
and  gained  the  support  of  the  Administration  and  the  Legislature 
to  add  100  beds  to  its  system.     The  funding  was  not  allocated  due 
to  fiscal  constraints.     The  problem  has  been  exacerbated  by  the 
recent  8%  cuts,  which  has  jeopardized  the  Department's  public 
safety  mandate. 

In  addition,  private  agencies,  which  run  the  majority  of  DYS 
programs,  have  had  no  cost  of  living  increases  for  the  last  two 
years,  despite  dramatically  rising  operating  costs,   such  as 
insurance,  utilities,  and  workman's  compensation.  The  lack  of 
resources  for  the  provider  community  has  affected  the  quality  of 
services  they  deliver. 
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IV.  Future  Agenda  Items 

I.  Celebrated  cases  of  juvenile  crime  over  the  years  have 
revealed  weaknesses  in  the  current  juvenile  law.     DYS  has 
sponsored  a  bill,  House  6124,  to  address  the  loopholes  in  the 
law.     Passage  of  6124  would  permit  the  following: 

*  if  a  youth's  case  is  not  disposed  of  before  his  18th 
birthday,   the  court  and  DYS  will  retain  jurisdication 
over  the  youth  until  his/her  19th  birthday. 

*  judges  who  commit  juveniles  to  DYS  who  have  killed, 
r.ay  do  so  until  age  21  rather  than  18. 

*  all  juvenile  hearings  on  murder  charges  would  be  open 
to  the  public. 

*  lower  the  standard  of  proof  to  extend  juveniles  in  DYS 
custody  from  proving  dangerous  by  reason  of  mental  illness 
to  proving  mere  physical  dangerousness . 

*  waive  the  current  90-day  filing  requirement  to  extend 
juveniles  who  are  commited  to  DYS  less  than  90  days 
before  their  18th  birthday. 

II.  Re-open  9-bed  secure  treatment  program  in  Springfield,  a 
recently  renovated  facility  which  was  closed  last  month  due 
to  budget  cuts. 

Re-open  the  Boston  Harbor  Marine  Institute  day  treatment 
program. 

Open  a  15-bed  secure  treatment  program  at  Oaks  D  Cottage  in 
Grafton,   on  the  grounds  of  the  Grafton  State  Hospital. 
Renovations  to  be  completed  April  1991.     However,  the 
Department  does  not  have  operating  funds. 

V.  Appendix 

Public  Information  Packet 
Video  on  DYS 
NCCD  Recidivism  Study 
House  6124 

Analysis  of  Detention  and  Commitment  Admissions 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES 
Fact  Sheet 

Caseload  Information 

-  Current  Committed  Caseload:  1,588 

-  Current  Detained  Population:  Approximately  200  (Changes  Daily) 

-  New  Commitments:  DYS  projects  that  824  youths  will  be  com- 
mitted in  1990.  This  is  a  slight  decrease  from  1989,  but  a  15% 
increase  over  1988. 

-  New  Bail  Admissions:  DYS  projects  that  2,940  youths  will  be 
detained  in  1990.  This  is  a  slight  decrease  from  1989,  but  rep- 
resents a  near  doubling  of  this  population  over    the  past  decade. 

Resources  Lost  Due  To  Budget  Cuts  Since  July  1988 

-  50  Group  Home  Beds     (FY* 90/91) 

-  21  Bed    Detention  Unit:  Worcester  Shelter  Care 

-  9  Bed  Secure  Treatment  Unit:  Western  Youth  Service  Center 

-  15  Bed  Group  Home  Program:  Anker  House  in  Worcester 

-  30  Slot  Day  Treatment  Program:  Boston  Harbor  Marine  Institute 

-  5  Delinguency  Prevention  Programs 

-  4  Detention  Reception/Transportation  Units 

-  1  Vocational  Education  Program:  Connelly  Youth  Service  Center 

-  1  Art  Therapy  Program 

-  7  Additional  Group  Home  Beds 

-  92  State  Employees 

Areas  of  Accomplishment 

Recidivism:  1989  NCCD  study  found  that  the  Massachusetts 
community-based  approach  to  juvenile  corrections  was  more 
successful  at  reducing  crime  than  any  other  state's  system. 

-  Expanded  Resources:  the  addition  of  more  than  200  secure  treat- 
ment beds,  as  well  as  various  community-based  programs,  such  as 
group  homes  and  outreach  and  tracking  programs,  during  the  past 
decade  has  allowed  DYS  to  re-establish  its  credibility  with 
judges,  legislators,  and  the  public. 

-  Classification  System:  to  ensure  that  serious  offenders  are 
placed  in  secure  facilities,  DYS  implemented  a  classification 
process  in  1981. 

-  Restructuring  of  Casework  Management:  regional  offices  were 
reduced  from  seven  to  five,  which  allowed  DYS  to  assign  a 
greater  percentage  of  its  workforce  to  casework  services. 
Caseload  ratio  of  1  to  21  has  been  maintained  in  recent  years 
despite  reductions  in  FTE  levels. 

-  Mental  Health  Services:  in  1984  DYS  opened  a  15  bed  secure 
treatment  program  for  juvenile  offenders  who  require  intensive 
mental  health  services. 

Key  Policy  Issues 

-  Juveniles  charged  with  murder:  last  night  the  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  which  changes  the  manner  in  which  murder  cases  will 
be  handled.  The  bill  makes  it  easier  to  try  juveniles  as  adults, 
and  lowers  the  standard  of  proof  needed  to  extend  juveniles  in 
DYS  custody  from  proving  dangerousness  by  reason  of  mental  ill- 
ness to  proving  mere  physical  dangerousness. 

Kpv  Management  and  Spending  Issues 

-  Resource  Reductions:  DYS  is  currently  implementing  $4.5  million 
in  budget  cuts.  The  loss  of  programs  and  personnel  forced  by 
these  cuts  will  seriously  jeopardize  the  Department's  public 
safety  mandate. 
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FY'91  Budaet 

Account  I 

Initial 

rY  y  1 
;  Appropriation 

4% 
Legislative  - 
Cut 

4% 

Administration 
Cut 

Account  Name 

FY'91 
Appropriation 
(11/29/90) 

Administration 
Purchase  of  Service 
Community  Based  Treatment 
Secure  Facilities 

4200-0010 
4202-0021 

4237-  1010 

4238-  1000 

S3 ,000,223 
$37,858,000 

$6,220,125 
$11,952,555 

($120,000) 
($1,514,320) 
($248,805) 
($478,102) 

($110,033) 
.  ($1,388,329) 
($228,104) 
($438,324) 

$2,770,190 
$34,955,351 
!  $5,743,216 
$11,036,129 

Department  Total 

$59,030,903 

($2,361,227) 

($2,164,790) 

$54,504,886 

3 


FT£  levels 

  Date/Year 


1  

Account  Name 

Account  # 

1 

7/1/83 

■  

7/1/84 

7/1/85 

7/1/86 

7/1/87 

7/1/88 

7/1/89 

7/1/90 

11/29/90 

(Projected) 
12/31/90 

Administration 

4200-0010 

87 

88 

81 

90 

87 

88 

82 

63 

59 

57 

Community  Based  Treatment 

4237-1010 

175 

183 

181 

185 

184 

184 

172 

166 

159 

158 

Secure  Facihues 

4238-1000 

274. 

290 

326 

353 

364 

365 

351 

348 

.  327 

327 

Department  Total 

536 

561 

588 

628 

635 

637 

605 

577 

545 

542 

Caseload  Information 

Year  V 

1983  I  1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990* 

New  Bail  Admissions 
New  Commitments 

1,744 
799 

1,963 
756 

2,328 
878 

2,498 
809 

2,536 
757 

2,725 
714 

2,993 
836 

2,940 
824 

*  1990  Caseload  information  based  on  actual  January -October  figures,  plus  estimated  November  and  December  figures. 
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CHAPTER  18A 


DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES 

§  L.     Department  of  youth  services;  commissioner;  powers  and  duties; 
federal  funds 

There  shall  be  a  department  of  youth  services,  in  this  chapter  called  the 
department,  which  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  a  commissioner 
of  youth  services,  in  this  chapter  called  the  commissioner.     The  commissioner 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
for  a  term  coterminous  with  that  of  the  governor.     Th.   commissioner  shall,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  be  qualified  by  having  earned  from  an  accredited  insti- 
tution a  graduate  degree  in  the  social  sciences,  education,  law  or  related  fields 
and  by  having  no  less  than  seven  years  professional  or  administrative  experience 
in  work  related  to  the  problems  of  delinquent  children  and  youth.     The  position 
of  commissioner  shall  be  classified  in  accordance  with  section  forty-five  of 
chapter  thirty  and  the  salary  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  section  forty- 
six  C  of  said  chapter  thirty;  he  shall  devote  his  full  time  during  business  hours 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  be  the  executive  head  of  the  department  and 
shall  have  full  responsibility  for  the  formulation  and  execution  of  all  its  policies 
and  the  coordination  of  all  of  its  functions.     He  shall  appoint  and  may  remove  all 
employees  in  the  department.     Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  all  such  appoint- 
ments and  removals  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
thirty-one . 

Powers  and  duties  given  to  any  administrative  bureau,  subdivision  or  institution 
of  the  department  by  any  general  or  special  law  shall  be  exercised  and  discharged 
subject  to  the  direction,  control  and  supervision  of  the  commissioner.     The  depart- 
ment may  expend  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  for  grants  to  cities  and  towns 
and  to  other  public  agencies  and  for  the  purchase  of  services  from  other  government 
departments  and  agencies  and  from  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  program  and  purposes  of  the  department.     The  commissioner  may  establish,  subject 
to  appropriation,  such  district  offices  and  employ  such  field  agents  as  shall  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  program  and  purposes  of  the  department. 
Federal  funds  granted  to  the  commonwealth  to  aid  in  the  financing  of  any  of  the 
program  and  policies  of  the  department  shall  be  credited  to  a  separate  fund  on  the 
books  of  the  commonwealth  only  for  the  purposes  of  such  expenditures  to  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner.     Federal  funds  paid  as  reimbursement  to  the 
commonwealth  shall  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund. 

5  2.     Delinquency  prevention  programs 

The  department  shall  provide  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  program  of 
delinquency  prevention  and  services  to  delinquent  children  and  youth  referred  or 
committed  to  the  department  by  the  courts;  community  services  for  the  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency  through  its  own  staff,  through  grants-in-aid  to  cities, 
towns,  and  other  public  agencies  and  through  purchase  of  services  from  private 
nonprofit  agencies;  and  services  and  facilities  for  the  study,  diagnosis,  care, 
treatment,  including  physical  and  mental  health  and  social  services,  education, 
training  and  rehabilitation  of  all  children  and  youth  referred  or  committed.  The 
department  shall  maintain  a  program  of  research  into  the  causes,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  including  new  methods  of  service  and  treatment. 
The  department  shall  cooperate  with  other  state  and  local  agencies,  both  public 
and  private,  serving  children  and  youth. 


§  3.     Deputy  commissioner 


( 


The  commissioner  shall  appoint,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  a  deputy 
commissioner  who  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  thirty-one  and 
to  whom  the  provisions  of  section  nine  A  of  chapter  thirty  shall  not  apply,  but  who 
shall  possess  the  same  qualifications  required  of  the  commissioner,  except  that  he 
shall  have  had  not  less  than  five  years  experience  in  work  related  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency, of  which  at  least  two  shall  have  been  as  an  administrator.     Said  deputy 
commissioner  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioner,  and  shall  devote  his 
full  time  during  business  hours  to  the  duties  of  his  office.     He  shall  exercise  such 
authority  and  discharge  such  duties  of  the  commissioner  as  the  commissioner  may  from 
time  to  time  delegate  to  him  and,  in  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  commissioner, 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  commissioner,  shall  act  as  the  commi- 
ssioner until  the  absence  or  incapacity  shall  have  terminated  or  the  vacancy  shall 
have  been  filled. 

S  A.  Bureaus 

There  shall  be  in  the  department  the  following  bureaus:     the  bureau  of  clinical 
services;   the  bureau  of  after-care,  delinquency  prevention  and  community  services;  the 
bureau  of  educational  services;  and  the  bureau  of  institutional  services.     Each  bureau 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  an  assistant  commissioner  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  commissioner  and  who  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  thirty-one 
and  to  whom  the  provisions  of  section  nine  A  of  chapter  thirty  shall  not  apply. 

§  5.     Bureau  of  clinical  services;  duties;  detention  centers;  assistant  commissioner 

( 

The  bureau  of  clinical  services  shall  review,  upon  commitment  or  referral,  the 
social  histories  and  diagnostic  data  concerning  all  persons  referred  or  committed  to 
the  department,  shall  conduct  such  further  study  and  evaluation  as  may  be  required  for 
clinical  classification,  and  shall  place  such  persons  under  an  appropriate  form  of  care. 
Said  bureau  shall  conduct  the  research  and  planning  necessary  for  the  continued  care  of 
each  youth  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  and  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  effective  individualized  treatment  programs  for  each  of  the  delinquent 
B -Idren  committed  to  the  department.     Said  bureau  shall  be  responsible  for  all  case 
assignments,  case  reassignments ,  case  dispositions,  and  proposals  for  discharge,  and 
shall  regularly  review  existing  case  assignments  in  the  department.     Said  bureau  shall 
operate  the  Reception-Detention  Center  for  Girls  at  Boston,  Judge  John  J.  Connelly 
Youth  Center,  Boston,  Westfield  Detention  Center,  Westfield  and  Worcester  Detention 
Center,  Worcester,  and  subject  to  appropriation  such  other  centers  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  study  and  diagnosis  of  children's  needs  upon  commitment  or  referral  and  for 
temporary  shelter  care  in  emergency  cases  including  those  children  requiring  secure 
custody . 

The  commissioner  shall  appoint  an  assistant  commissioner  for  the  bureau  of  cli- 
nical services  who  shall  have  a  graduate  degree  from  an  accredited  institution  in 
psychology,  social  work,  medicine,  or  related  fields,  with  a  specialty  in  the  problems 
relating  to  children.     Said  assistant  commissioner  shall  have  had  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  a  minimum  of  five  years  professional  and  clinical  experience  working  in 
the  field  of  emotionally  disturbed  youth.     Said  assistant  commissioner  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  commissioner.     He  may,  notwithstanding  any  contrary  provision  of 
law,  be  allowed  such  professional  affiliations  concurrent  with  his  duties  as  the 
commissioner  may  approve,   including  the  holding  of  a  nontenure  appointment  at  a  univer 
sity.     Said  assistant  commissioner  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioner, 
establish  and  maintain  standards  for  all  clinical  and  child  care  positions  in  the 
department  and  shall  review  the  qualifications  and  performances  of  all  clinical  and 
child  care  personnel.     The  commissioner  shall  appoint  replacement  or  additional 
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clinical  and  child  care  personnel  upon  recommendation  of  said  assistant  commissioner 
together  with  the  assistant  commissioner  of  any  other  bureau  requesting  such  personnel. 

§  6.     Bureau  of  after-care,  delinquency  prevention  and  community  services;  duties; 
assistant  commissioner 

The  bureau  of  after-care,  delinquency  prevention  and  community  services  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  noninstitutional  programs  of  the  department,  including  but  not  li- 
mited to  foster  home  care,  group  home  care,  after-care  .services  to  children  in  their 
own  homes,  after-care  investigation  services  unit,  parole  and  educational  counselor 
programs.     It  shall  be  responsible  for  developing  alternatives  to  institutional  care 
and  shall  provide  for  work  with  the  families  of  children  in  institutions  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  return  home  and  their  adjustment  and  integration  into  the  community. 
It  shall  further  be  responsible  for  continuing  consultation  with  other  state  agencies 
and  with  local  community  groups  and  agencies  for  the  development  of  preventive  programs, 
the  conduct  of  grants-in-aid  for  the  initiation,  demonstration  and  development  of  pro- 
grams and  the  school  adjustment  counselor  program. 

The  commissioner  shall  appoint  an  assistant  commissioner  for  the  bureau  of  after- 
care, delinquency  prevention  and  community  services  who  shall  have  an  earned  graduate 
degree  from  an  accredited  institution  in  the  social  sciences,  education,  or  related 
fields.     Said  assistant  commissioner  shall  have  had  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  at 
least  five  years  professional  experience  in  delinquency  prevention  and  after-care  with 
at  least  two  of  these  years  having  been  spent  in  an  administrative  capacity  in  his  field. 
Said  assistant  commissioner  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioner. 

§  7.     Bureau  of  educational  services;  duties;  assistant  commissioner 

The  bureau  of  educational  services  shall  establish  and  maintain  programs  and 
curricula  for  the  educational  service  functions  of  each  institution  of  the  department 
and  for  coordinating  educational  services  for  individual  youths  at  each  stage  of  depart- 
mental jurisdiction.     Said  bureau  shall  establish  and  maintain  academic  and  vocational 
educational  programs,  curriculum  development  plants,  teacher  training  programs  and 
library  services  for  each  of  the  institutions  of  the  department  and  each  of  the  youth 
committed  to  the  department.     Said  bureau  shall  seek  out  and  implement  federally  aided 
educational  programs.     Said  bureau,  after  consultation  with  the  commissioner  and  the 
assistant  commissioners  of  the  other  bureaus  or  their  designees,  shall  develop  and 
initiate  in-service  training  programs  for  all  employees  in  each  of  the  institutions  and 
facilities  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department.     Approval  of  such  training  programs 
by  the  personnel  administrator  shall  be  required  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  seven. 

The  commissioner  shall  appoint  an  assistant  commissioner  for  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tional services  who  shall  have  an  earned  graduate  degree  from  an  accredited  institution 
in  education,  the  social  sciences,  or  related  fields  with  a  specialty  in  the  problems 
relating  to  delinquency.     Said  assistant  commissioner  shall  have  had  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  at  least  five  years  professional  experience  in  public  or  private  secondary 
school,   teaching  in  the  area  of  delinquency  prevention  or  teaching  delinquent  youth, 
with  at  least  two  of  these  years  having  been  spent  in  administrative-curricula  planning 
capacity.     Said  assistant  commissioner  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioner. 
Said  assistant  commissioner  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioner,  establish  and 
maintain  standards  for  all  teaching  positions  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  and 
shall  review  the  qualifications  and  performances  of  all  teaching  personnel  in  the  depart- 
ment.    Said  assistant  commissioner  together  with  the  assistant  commissioner  of  each  bu- 
reau requesting  replacement  and  additional  teaching  personnel  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  commissioner  relative  to  the  replacement  and  addition  of  each  and  all  teaching 
personnel  for  the  institutions  and  facilities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  said  bureau. 
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§  8.     Bureau  of  institutional  services;  duties;  assistant  commissioner 

f 

The  bureau  or  institutional  services  shall  operate  the  Residential  Treatment  Unit:.. 
Oakdale,   the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough,   the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at 
Shirley,   the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Guidance  at  South  Bridgewater,  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  at  Lancaster  and  Stephen  L.  French  Forestry  Camp  at  East  Brewster.     Said  bureau 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  programs  within  the  institutions  of  the  department  other 
than  those  programs  which  are  primarily  clinical  or  educational,  and  shall  from  time  to 
time  evaluate  such  programs  to  determine  their  effectiveness.     Said  bureau  shall  coordi- 
nate programs  between  institutions  and  also  vith  other  programs  of  the  department  to 
assure  effective  continuity  in  the  reh.abilitar.ive  process. 

The  commissioner  shall  appoint  an  assistant  commissioner  for  the  bureau  of  institu- 
tional services  who  shall  have  an  earned  graduate  degree  from  an  accredited  institution 
in  the  social  sciences,  education,  or  related  fields.     Said  assistant  commissioner  shall 
have  had  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  at  least  five  years  professional  experience  in 
working  with  delinquent  children  in  an  institutional  setting,  with  at  least  two  of  these 
years  having  been  spent  in  an  administrative  capacity.     Said  assistant  commissioner 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioner.     Said  assistant  commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  cake  recommendations  to  the  commissioner  relative  to  the  need  of  major 
alteration  and  renovation,  expansion,  relocation  or  replacement  of  existing  institutions 
or  camps  and  the  construction  of  additional  institutions  or  camps. 

S  9.     Advisory  committee 

There  shall  be  in  the  department  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of  the  commi- 
ssioner of  youth  services,  the  commissioner  of  welfare,  the  director  of  the  office  for 
children,   the  commissioner  of  mental  health,  the  commissioner  of  education,  the  chairnr 
of  the  parole  board,  the  commissioner  of  correction,  the  commissioner  of  probation,  th\ 
commissioner  of  rehabilitation,   the  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  against 
discrimination,   the  executive  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children,  and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  committee  on 
children  and  youth,  all  of  whom  shall  serve  ex  officiis,  and  nine  other  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.     Such  persons  shall  have  demonstrated  professional  involve- 
ment and  expertise  in  the  area  of  delinquency  prevention,  rehabilitation,  and  treatment. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  appointive  member,  his  successor  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years.     Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  for 
the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term.     The  governor  shall  appoint  from  the  members  of 
said  committee  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman.     The  committee  may  appoint  a  full  time 
executive  secretary.     Members  of  said  committee  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
each  member  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  commonwealth  for  all  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

Said  advisory  committee  shall  have  the  following  duties:     (a)  It  shall  advise  the 
commissioner  on  policy,  program  development  and  priorities  of  need  in  developing  a  com- 
prehensive program  (1)   for  the  treatment,  rehabilitation  and  custody  of  juvenile  offen- 
ders and  (2)   for  integration  of  the  juvenile  offender  into  constructive  community  life, 
(b)   It  shall  review  the  annual  plan  and  the  proposed  annual  budget  for  the  department, 
and  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  commissioner  relative  thereto.     (c)   It  shall  ad- 
vise on  the  recruitment  policies  of  the  schools  in  the  department.     (d)  It  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  in  which  it  may  propose  legislation  and  present  material  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public.     (e)  It  shall  visit,  at  its  discretion,  every  institution  and  facili- 
ty within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department.     It  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year 
and  shall  convene  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  or  the  commissioner.     For  the  purposes  of  holding  meetings 
and  conducting  official  business,  a  majority  of  the  membership  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
A  written  record  of  all  meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be  maintained  by  the  executive 
secretary  and  a  copy  filed  within  fifteen  days  after  each  meeting  by  said  secretary  with 
the  commissioner  of  administration  and  finance. 
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CHAPTER  119 
DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

5  52.  Definitions 

The  following  words  as  used  in  the  following  sections  shall,  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  have  the  following  meanings: 

"Court",  a  division  of  the  juvenile  court  department  or  of  the  district 
court  department,  except  the  central  district  court  of  Worcester,  the  district 
court  of  Springfield,   the  first  district  court  of  Bristol,   the  second  district 
court  of  Bristol,   the  third  district  court  of  Bristol  and  the  fourth  district 
court  of  Bristol. 

"Delinquent  child",  a  child  between  seven  and  seventeen  who  violates  any 
city  ordinance  or  town  by-law  or  who  commits  any  offense  against  a  law  of  the 
commonwealth. 

"Probation  officer",  a  probation  officer  or  assistant  probation  officer  of 
the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  pending  case. 

§  53.     Liberal  construction;  nature  of  proceedings 

Sections  fifty-two  to  sixty-three,  inclusive,  shall  be  liberally  construed  so 
that  the  care,  custody  and  discipline  of  the  children  brought  before  the  court 
shall  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  that  which  they  should  receive  from  their 
parents,  and  that,  as  far  as  practicable,   they  shall  be  treated,  not  as  criminals, 
but  as  children  in  need  of  aid,  encouragement  and  guidance.     Proceedings  against 
children  under  said  sections  shall  not  be  deemed  criminal  proceedings. 

I  54.     Proceedings;  complaint;  examination  of  complainant;  summons;  warrant 

If  complaint  is  made  to  any  court  that  a  child  between  seven  and  seventeen 
years  of  age  is  a  delinquent  child,  said  court  shall  examine,  on  oath,  the  com- 
plainant and  the  witnesses,   if  any,  produced  by  him,  and  shall  reduce  the  complaint 
to  writing,  and  cause  it  to  be  subscribed  by  the  complainant. 

If  said  child  is  under  twelve  years  of  age,  said  court  shall  first  issue  a 
su— ons  requiring  him  to  appear  before  it  at  the  time  and  place  named  therein,  and 
such  summons  shall  be  issued  in  all  other  cases,  instead  of  a  warrant,  unless  the 
court  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  not  appear  upon  summons,  in  which  case,  or 
if  such  a  child  has  been  summoned  and  did  not  appear,  said  court  may  issue  a  warrant 
reciting  the  substance  of  the  complaint,  and  requiring  the  officer  to  whom  it  is 
directed  forthwith  to  take  such  child  and  bring  him  before  said  court,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law,  and  to  summon  the  witnesses  named  therein  to  appear  and  give 
evidence  at  the  examination. 

§  55.     Summoning  of  parent  or  guardian;  service;  agent  of  department  of  youth 
service;  notice 

If  a  child  has  been  summoned  to  appear  or  is  brought  before  such  court  upon 
a  warrant,  as  provided  in  section  fifty-four,  a  summons  shall  be  issued  to  at  least 
one  of  its  parents,  if  either  of  them  is  known  to  reside  within    the  commonwealth, 
and,   if  there  is  no  such  parent,   then  to  its  lawful  guardian,  if  there  is  one  known 
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to  be  so  resident,  and  if  not,   then  to  the  person  with  whom  such  child  resides, 
if  known.     Said  summons  shall  require  the  person  served  to  appear  at  a  time  and 
place  stated  therein,  and  show  cause  why  such  child  should  not  be  adjudged  a 
delinquent  child.     If  there  is  no  such  parent,  guardian  or  person  who  can  be 
summoned  as  aforesaid,   the  court  may  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  act  for  such 
child. 

If  such  child  is  summoned,  the  time  for  appearance  fixed  in  the  summons  to 
a  parent,  guardian  or  other  person,  as  herein  provided,  shall,  when  practicable, 
be  that  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  said  child. 

A  summons  required  by  this  and  said  section  fifty-four,  unless  service  there- 
of is  waived  in  writing,  shall  be  served  by  a  constable  or  police  officer,  by 
delivering  it  personally  to  the  person  to  whom  addressed,  or  by  leaving  it  with 
a  person  of  proper  age  to  receive  the  same,  at  the  place  of  residence  or  business 
of  such  person;  and  said  constable  or  officer  shall  immediately  make  return  to  the 
court  of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  service. 

If  the  court  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  child  require 
the  attendance  at  any  proceedings  of  an  agent  of  the  department  of  youth  services 
and  shall  request  such  attendance  by  reasonable  notice  to  the  commissioner  of 
youth  services,  such  agent  shall  attend  to  protect  the  interests  of  said  child. 

S  55A.    Jury  trials 

Trial  of  a  child  complained  of  as  a  delinquent  child  in  a  division  of  the 
district  court  department  or  of  the  juvenile  court  department  shall  be  by  a  jury, 
unless  the  child  files  a  written  waiver  and  consent  to  be  tried  by  the  court  with- 
out a  jury,  subject  to  his  right  of  appeal  therefrom  for  trial  by  a  jury  pursuant 
to  section  fifty-six.     Such  waiver  shall  not  be  received  unless  the  child  is  repre- 
sented by  counsel  or  has  filed,  through  his  parent  or  guardian,  a  written  waiver 
of  counsel.     Such  trials  by  jury  in  the  first  instance  shall  be  in  jury  sessions 
designated    for  their  respective  departments  by  the  administrative  justices  of  the 
district  and  juvenile  courts  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  claimed  pursuant  to  said 
seciton  fifty-six.     All  provisions  of  law  and  rules  of  court  relative  to  the  hearing 
and  trial  of  such  appeals  shall  apply  also  to  jury  trials  in  the  first  instance. 

S  56.     Adjournments;  appeals 

Hearings  upon  cases  arising  under  sections  fifty-two  to  sixty-three,  inclusive, 
may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time.     A  child  adjudged  a  delinquent  child  may,  upon 
adjudication,  appeal  to  a  jury  session  in  the  district  courts  for  the  county  where 
the  hearing  is  held,  as  designated  by  the  administrative  justice  for  the  district 
court  department,  except  as  provided  in  section  fifty-seven  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  eighteen.     Said  child  may  also  appeal  to  said  jury  session  at  the  time  of  the 
order  of  commitment  or  sentence,  and  both  at  the  time  of  such  adjudication  and  also 
at  the  time  of  such  order  of  commitment  or  sentence,  said  child  shall  be  notified 
of  his  right  to  appeal.     If  said  child  appeals  to  the  jury  session  at  either  of 
said  times,  the  said  jury  session  shall  thereupon  have  jurisdiction  of  such  case, 
and  such  case  shall  forthwith  be  entered  in  the  appropriate  jury  session,  and  all 
papers  in  the  case  shall  be  transferred  to  the  jury  session  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  where  the  appeal  is  claimed.     The  appeal,   if  taken,  shall  be  tried  and  deter- 
mined in  like  manner  as  appeals  in  criminal  cases,  except  that  the  trial  of  such  an 
appeal  shall  not  be  in  conjunction  with  the  other  business  of  the  district  court, 
but  shall  be  heid  in  a  session  set  apart  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  trial  of 
juvenile  cases.     This  shall  be  known  as  the  juvenile  appeals  session,  and  shall  have 


a  separate  trial  list  and  docket.     All  appealed  juvenile  cases  in  the  district  and 
juvenile  courts  shall  be  transferred  to  such  list,  and  shall  be  tried,  unless 
otherwise  disposed  of,  by  direct  order  of  the  court. 

In  any  appealed  case,   if  the  allegations  with  respect  to  such  child  are  proven, 
the  court  shall  not  commit  such  child  to  any  correctional  institution,  jail  or  house 
of  correction,  but  may  adjudicate  such  child  to  be  a  delinquent  child,  and  may  make 
such  disposition  as  may  be  made  by  a  court  under  section  fifty-eight.     Before  making 
such  disposition,  the  court  shall  be  supplied  with  a  report  of  any  investigation 
regarding  a  child  made  by  the  probation  officer  of  the  court  from  which  the  appeal 
was  taken.     Section  thirty-five  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  and  section 
eighteen  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  relative  to  recognizances  in 
cases  continued  or  appealed,  shall  apply  to  cases  arising  under  sections  fifty-two 
to  sixty-three,  inclusive. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitations,   the  justice  presiding  over  a  jury  session 
shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  which  a  justice  sitting  in  the 
superior  court  department  has  and  may  exercise  in  the  trial  and  disposition  of 
criminal  cases.     No  justice  so  sitting  shall  act  in  a  case  in  which  he  has  sat  or 
held  an  inquest  or  otherwise  taken  part  in  any  proceeding  therein.     Trials  by  juries 
shall  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  trials  by  jury 
in  the  superior  court,  except  that  the  number  of  peremptory  challenges  shall  be 
limited  to  two  to  each  defendant.     The  commonwealth  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many 
challenges  as  equal  the  whole  number  to  which  all  the  defendants  in  the  case  are 
entitled.     For  the  jury  sessions  the  superior  court  shall  make  available  jurors  from 
the  pool  of  jurors  for  the  jury  sessions  in  the  superior  court.     Trial  by  jury  shall 
be  by  juries  of  six  persons,  except  that  in  those  cases  where  trial  would  be  only 
upon  an  indictment  were  the  child  an  adult,  said  child  shall  be  entitled  to  a  jury 
of  twelve. 

The  administrative  justices  for  the  district  court  department  and  the  juvenile 
court  department  shall  arrange  for  the  sittings  of  the  jury  sessions  of  their  res- 
pective departments  and  shall  assign  justices  thereto,   to  the  end  that  speedy  trials 
may  be  provided  for  such  appeals.     Review  may  be  had  directly  by  the  appeals  court, 
by  appeal,  report  or  otherwise  in  the  same  manner  provided  for  trials  of  criminal 
cases  in  the  superior  court.     A  claim  of  trial  by  jury  under  this  section  may  be 
withdrawn  before  trial,   in  which  event  trial  and  disposition  of  the  case  shall  be 
by  a  justice  in  a  juvenile  appeals  session  sitting  without  jury,  or  the  child  may 
withdraw  his  appeal  and  the  case  shall  thereupon  be  remanded  to  the  court  in  which 
the  case  was  originally  tried,  for  final  disposition.     The  provisions  of  paragraph 
(h)  of  section  twenty-seven  A  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  eighteen  shall  also  apply 
to  proceedings  under  this  section. 

S  57.     Investigation  by  probation  officer;     record  of  performance;  reports 

Every  case  of  a  delinquent  child  shall  be  investigated  by  the  probation  officer, 
who  shall  make  a  report  regarding  the  character  of  such  child,  his  school  record, 
home  surroundings  and  the  previous  complaints  against  him,  if  any.     In  every  case 
involving  a  child  attending  a  special  class  authorized  by  law,  he  shall  secure  from 
the  bureau  of  special  education  a  record  of  performance  of  said  child.     He  shall  be 
present  in  court  at  the  trial  of  the  case,  and  furnish  the  court  with  such  infor- 
mation and  assistance  as  shall  be  required.     At  the  end  of  the  probation  period  of 
a  child  who  has  been  placed  on  probation,  the  officer  in  whose  care  he  has  been 
shall  make  a  report  as  to  his  conduct  during  such  period. 
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§  58.     Adjudication;  subsequent  proceedings;  probation;  commitment  to  custody  of 
department  of  youth  services;  payment  for  care  and  support 

At  the  hearing  of  a  complaint  against  a  child  the  court  shall  hear  the 
testimony  of  any  witnesses  that  appear  and  take  such  evidence  relative  to  the  case 
as  shall  be  produced.     If  the  allegations  against  a  child  are  proved  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  he  may  be  adjudged  a  delinquent  child,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
court  may  continue  the  case  without  a  finding  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  child 
and  at  least  one  of  the  child's  parents  or  guardians,  place  said  child  on  probation. 
Said  probation  may  include  a  requirement,  subject  to  agreement  by  the  child  and  at 
least  one  of  the  child's  parents  or  guardians,   that  the  child  do  work  or  participate 
in  activities  of  a  type  and  for  a  period  of  time  deemed  appropriate  by  the  court. 

If  a  child  is  adjudged  a  delinquent  child,  the  court  may  place  the  case  on  file, 
or  may  place  the  child  in  the  care  of  a  probation  officer  for  such  time  and  on  such 
conditions  as  may  seem  proper,  or  may  commit  him  to  the  custody  of  the  department  of 
youth  services.     If  it  is  alleged  in  the  complaint  upon  which  the  child  is  so 
adjudged  that  a  penal  law  of  the  commonwealth,  a  city  ordinance  or  a  town  by-law 
has  been  violated  or,  in  the  cases  of  habitual  school  offenders  and  truancy  viola- 
tions, the  court  may  commit  such  child  to  the  custody  of  the  commissioner  of  youth 
services  and  authorize  him  to  place  such  child  in  the  charge  of  any  person,  and,  if 
at  any  time  thereafter  the  child  proves  unmanageable,  to  transfer  such  child  to  that 
facility  or  training  school  which  in  the  opinion  of  said  commissioner,  after  study, 
will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  child,  but  not  for  a  longer  period  than  until 
such  child  becomes  eighteen.     The  department  of  youth  services  shall  provide  for  the 
maintenance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  child  so  placed  in  the  charge  of  any  person. 

If  a  child  adjudged  a  delinquent  child  is  placed  on  probation  by  the  justice 
in  the  juvenile  appeals  session,  he  may  be  placed  in  the  care  of  a  probation  officer 
of  the  district  court,  including  in  that  term  a  division  of  the  juvenile  court  depart- 
ment,  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  such  child  resides. 

The  court  may  commit  such  delinquent  child  to  the  department  of  youth  services, 
but  it  shall  not  commit  such  child  to  a  jail  or  house  of  correction,  nor  to  the 
Lyman  school,  the  industrial  school  for  boys,  or  the  industrial  school  for  girls, 
nor  to  any  other  institution  supported  by  the  commonwealth  for  the  custody,  care  and 
training  of  delinquent  or  wayward  children  or  juvenile  offenders. 

The  court  may  make  an  order  for  payment  by  the  child's  parents  or  guardian 
from  the  child's  property,  or  by  any  other  person  responsible  for  the  care  and 
support  of  said  child,   to  the  institution,  department,  division,  organization  or 
person  furnishing  care  and  support  at  times  to  be  stated  in  an  order  by  the  court 
of  sums  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  said  support  after  ability  to  pay  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  court;  provided,   that  no  order  for  the  payment  of  money  shall  be 
entered  until  the  person  by  whom  payments  are  to  be  made  shall  have  been  summoned 
before  the  court  and  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.     The  court  may  from  time  to 
time,  upon  petition  by,  or  notice  to  the  person  ordered  to  pay  such  sums  of  money, 
revise  or  alter  such  order  or  make  a  new  order,  as  the  circumstances  may  require. 

$  58B.     Commitment  of  delinquent  child;  department  of  youth  services;  custody; 
probation  officer;  fines,  imposition 

If,  under  the  provisions  of  section  fifty-eight,  a  child  is  adjudged  a  delinque*. 
child  by  reason  of  having  violated  any  statute,  by-law,  ordinance  or  regulation 
relating  to  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles,   the  court  may  place  the  case  on  file,  or 
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may  place  Che  child  in  the  care  of  a  probation  officer,  or  may  commit  him  to  the 
custody  of  the  department  of  youth  services,  as  provided  in  section  fifty-eight, 
and  may  require  restitution  as  provided  in  section  sixty-two;  and  in  addition  to 
or  in  lieu  of  such  disposition,  the  court  may  impose  upon  such  child  a  fine  not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  fine  authorized  for  the  violation  of  such  statute,  by- 
law, ordinance  or  regulation.     Any  fine  imposed  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  be  collected,  recovered  and  paid  over  in  the  manner  provided  by  chapters  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  and  two  hundred  and  eighty;  provided,  however,  that  if  any 
child  shall  neglect,  fail  or  refuse  to  pay  a  fine  imposed  under  this  section,  he 
may  be  arrested  upon  order  of  the  court  and  brought  before  the  court,  which  may 
thereupon  place  him  in  the  care  of  a  probation  officer  or  commit  him  to  the  custody 
of  the  department  of  youth  services;  but  no  such  child  shall  be  committed  to  any 
jail,  house  of  correction,  or  correctional  institution  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
provisions  of  sections  sixty  and  sixty  A  shall  apply  to  any  case  disposed  of  under 
this  section;  provided,  however,   that  the  court  shall  provide  the  registrar  of 
motor  vehicles  with  an  abstract  of  every  such  adjudication  and  disposition,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  twenty-seven  of  chapter  ninety;  and  provided,  further, 
chat  such  adjudication  and  disposition  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  in  any  pro- 
ceeding for  the  revocation   or    restoration  of  the  child's  license  or  right  to 
operate  a  motor  vehicle  and  for  the  cancellation  of  a  motor  vehicle  insurance  policy 
covering  the  vehicle  operated  by  such  child,  and  in  any  action  of  tort  arising  out 
of  the  negligent  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  by  said  child,   to  the  same  extent  that 
such  evidence  would  be  admissible  if  said  child  were  an  adult. 

S  59.     Violation  of  terms  of  probation 

If  a  child  has  been  placed  in  care  of  a  probation  officer,  said  officer,  at  any 
time  before  the  final  disposition  of  the  case,  may  arrest  such  child  without  a 
warrant  and  take  him  before  the  court,  or  the  court  may  issue  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest.     When  such  child  is  before  the  court,  it  may  make  any  disposition  of  the 
case  which  it  might  have  made  before  said  child  was  placed  on  probation,  or  may 
continue  or  extend  the  period  of  probation. 

§  60.  Admissibility  of  adjudication  as  delinquent  child  as  evidence  in  subsequent 
proceeding  other  than  delinquency  proceeding;  disqualification  for  public 
service 

An  adjudication  of  any  child  as  a  delinquent  child  under  sections  fifty-two 
to  fifty-nine,  inclusive,  or  the  disposition  thereunder  of  any  child  so  adjudicated, 
or  any  evidence  given  in  any  case  arising  under  said  sections  shall  not  be  lawful 
or  proper  evidence  against  such  child  for  any  purpose  in  any  proceeding  in  any 
court,  and  records  in  cases  arising  against  any  child  under  said  sections  shall  not 
be  received  in  evidence  or  used  in  any  way  in  any  such  proceeding,  except  in  subse- 
quent proceedings  for  delinquency  against  the  same  child  and  except  in  imposing 
sentence  in  any  criminal  proceeding  against  the  same  person;  nor  shall  such 
adjudication  or  disposition  or  evidence  operate  to  disqualify  a  child  in  any  future 
examination,  appointment,  or  application  for  public  service  under  the  government 
either  of  the  commonwealth  or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

5  60A.     Inspection  of  records  in  delinquency  cases 

The  records  of  the  court,  including  those  of  a  juvenile  appeals  session,  in 
all  cases  of  delinquency  arising  under  sections  fifty-two  to  fifty-nine,  inclusive, 
shall  be  withheld  from  public  inspection  except  with  the  consent  of  a  justice  of 
such  court,  but  such  records  in  any  such  case  against  any  particular  child  shall  be 
open,  at  all  reasonable  times,   to  the  inspection  of  the  child,  his  or  her  parent  or 
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parents,  guardian  and  attorney,  or  any  of  them. 

S  61.     Trial  of  certain  juveniles  as  adults;  dismissal  of  juvenile  complaint; 
transfer  hearing;  issuance  of  criminal  complaint 

If  it  is  alleged  in  a  complaint  made  under  sections  fifty-two  to  sixty-three, 
inclusive,  that  a  child  (a)  who  had  previously  been  committed  to  the  department  of 
youth  services  as  a  delinquent  child  has  committed  an  offense  against  a  law  of  the 
commonwealth  which,  if  he  were  an  adult,  would  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison;  or  (b)  has  committed  an  offense  involving  the  infliction  or  threat 
of  serious  bodily  harm,  and  in  either  case  if  such  alleged  offense  was  committed 
while  the  child  was  between  his  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  birthdays,  and  if  the 
court  enters  a  written  finding  based  upon  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
child  presents  a  significant  danger  to  the  public  as  demonstrated  by  the  nature  of 
the  offense  charged  and  the  child's  past  record  of  delinquent  behavior,   if  any, 
and  is  not  amenable  to  rehabilitation  as  a  juvenile,  the  court  may,  after  a  transfer 
hearing  held  in  accordance  with  such  rules  of  court  as  shall  be  adopted  for  such 
purpose,  dismiss  the  complaint. 

At  said  transfer  hearing,  which  shall  be  held  before  any  hearing  on  the  merits 
of  the  charges  alleged,  the  court  shall  find  whether  probable  cause  exists  to  believe 
that  the  child  has  committed  the  offense  or  violation  as  charged.     If  the  court  so 
finds,   the  court  shall  then  consider,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  evidence  of  the 
following  factors:     (a)  the  seriousness  of  the  alleged  offense;   (b)  the  child's 
family,  school  and  social  history,  including  his  court  and  juvenile  delinquency 
record,   if  any;   (c)  adequate  protection  of  the  public,   (d)   the  nature  of  any  past  ( 
treatment  efforts  for  the  child,  and  (e)  the  likelihood  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
child. 

If  the  court  determines  that  the  child  should  be  treated  as  a  delinquent  child, 
the  court  shall  forthwith,  on  motion  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  child,  continue  the 
proceedings  until  such  further  time  as  the  court  shall  determine. 

If  the  court  orders  that  the  delinquency  complaint  against  a  child  be  dis- 
missed it  shall  cause  to  be  issued  a  criminal  complaint.     The  case  shall  thereafter 
proceed  according  to  the  usual  course  of  criminal  proceedings  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  thirty  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  eighteen  and 
section  eighteen  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight.     VThen  such  a  complaint 
is  issued,  section  68  shall  apply  to  any  person  committed  under  this  section  for 
failure  to  recognize  pending  final  disposition  in  the  superior  court. 

Unless  the  child  by  counsel  shall  waive  this  provision,   the  judge  who  conducts 
the  transfer  hearing  shall  not  conduct  any  subsequent  proceeding  arising  out  of  the 
facts  alleged  in  the  delinquency  complaint. 

5  62.     Restitution  or  reparation  by  child  to  injured  person 

If,   in  adjudging  a  person  a  delinquent  child,  the  court  finds,  as  an  element 
of  such  delinquency,  that  he  has  committed  an  act  involving  liability  in  a  civil 
action,  and  such  delinquent  child  is  placed  on  probation,  the  court  may  require, 
as  a  condition  thereof,   that  he  shall  make  restitution  or  reparation  to  the  injured  per- 
son to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  sum  as  the  court  determines.     If  the  payment  is 
not  made  at  once,   it  shall  be  made  to  the  probation  officer,  who  shall  give  a 
receipt  therefore,  keep  a  record  of  the  payment,  pay  the  money  to  said  injured 
person,  and  keep  on  file  his  receipt  therefore. 
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§  63.     Inducing  or  abetting  delinquency  of  child;  imprisonment;  release; 
suspension  of  sentence;  recognizance;  appeal 

Any  person  who  shall  be  found  to  have  caused,  induced,  abetted,  or  encouraged 
or  contributed  toward  the  waywardness  or  delinquency  of  a  child  or  to  have  acted 
in  any  way  tending  to  cause  or  induce  such  waywardness  or  delinquency,  may  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.     The  court  may  release  on  probation  under  section 
eighty-seven  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  subject  to  such  orders  as  it 
nay  make  as  to  future  conduct  tending  to  cause,  induce  or  contribute  to  such 
delinquency,  or  it  cay  suspend  sentence  under  section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine,  or  before  trial,  with  the  defendant's  consent,  it  may  allow  the 
defendant  to  enter  into  a  recognizance,   in  such  penal  sum  as  the  court  may  fix, 
conditioned  to  comply  with  such  terms  as  the  court  may  order  for  the  promotion  of 
the  future  welfare  of  the  child,  and  the  said  case  may  then  be  placed  on  file.  The 
provisions  for  appeal  and  recognizance  in  section  fifty-six  shall  be  applicable  to 
cases  arising  hereunder.     The  Boston  juvenile  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  within 
the  territorial  limits  described  in  section  fifty-seven  of  chapter  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  of  complaints  hereunder.     The  Worcester  juvenile  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction, concurrent  with  the  central  district  court  of  Worcester,  of  complaints 
hereunder.     The  Springfield  juvenile  court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  concurrent  with 
the  district  court  of  Springfield,  of  complaints  hereunder.     The  Bristol  county 
juvenile  court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  all  of  the  district  courts 
in  Bristol  county,  of  complaints  hereunder. 

5  64.     Powers  of  commissioner  of  probation;  annual  report 

The  commissioner  of  probation  may  supervise  the  probation  work  for  wayward 
and  delinquent  children,  and  make  necessary  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  same,  and 
in  his  annual  report  may  make  such  recommendations  as  he  considers  advisable  for 
the  improvement  of  methods  of  dealing  with  such  children. 

§  65.     Juvenile  sessions;  presence  of  minors;  exclusion  of  public 

Courts  shall  designate  suitable  times  for  the  hearing  of  cases  of  children 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  which  shall  be  called  the  juvenile  session,  for  which 
a  separate  docket  and  record  shall  be  kept.     Said  session  shall  be  separate  from 
that  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  shall  not,  except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided,  be  held  in  conjunction  with  other  business  of  the  court,  and  shall  be 
held  in  rooms  not  used  for  criminal  trials;  and  in  places  where  no  separate  juvenile 
court  room  is  provided,  hearings,  so  far  as  possible,  shall  be  held  in  chambers.  No 
minor  shall  be  allowed  to  be  present  at  any  such  hearing  unless  his  presence  is 
necessary,  either  as  a  party  or  as  a  witness;  and  the  court  shall  exclude  the  general 
public  from  the  room,  admitting  only  such  persons  as  may  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  case.     A  complaint  under  section  sixty-three  may  be  heard  in  such  juvenile 
sess  ion . 

§  66.     Detention  of  child  in  police  station;  commitment  to  jail,  house  of  correction 
or  state  farm 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  sixty-seven,  and  in  section  twelve 
of  chapter  one  hundren  and  twenty,  no  child  under  seventeen  years  of  age  shall  be 
detained  by  the  police  in  a  lockup,  police  station  or  house  of  detention  pending 
arraignment,  examination  or  trial  by  the  court.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
section  sixty-eight,  no  child  under  seventeen  years  of  age  shall  be  committed  by 
the  court  to  a  jail  or  house  of  correction  or  to  the  state  farm,  pending  further 
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examination  or  trial  by  the  court  or  pending  any  continuance  of  his  case  or 
pending  the  prosecution  of  an  appeal  to  the  juvenile  appeals  session  or  upon 
adjudication  as  a  delinquent  child. 

§  67.     Notice  of  arrest  of  child  to  probation  officer  and  parent  or  guardian; 

detention  pending  inquiry;  release;  request  for  detention  pending  hearing; 
notice  of  hearing;  detention  facilities;  inspection 

Whenever  a  child  between  seven  and  seventeen  years  of  age  is  arrested  with 
or  without  a  warrant,  as  provided  by  law,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  police 
station  or  town  lockup  to  which  the  child  has  been  taken  shall  immediately  notify 
the  probation  officer  of  the  district  court,  or  of  the  juvenile  court,  if  there  is 
one,  within  whose  judicial  district  such  child  was  arrested  and  at  least  one  of 
the  child's  parents,  or,  if  there  is  no  parent,  the  guardian  or  person  with  whom 
it  is  stated  that  such  child  resides,  and  shall  inquire  into  the  case.  Pending 
such  notice  and  inquiry,  such  child  shall  be  detained.     Upon  the  acceptance  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  said  police  station  or  town  lockup  of  the  written  promise  of 
said  parent,  guardian  or  any  other  reputable  person  to  be  responsible  for  the 
presence  of  such  child  in  court  at  the  time  and  place  when  such  child  is  to  appear 
or  upon  the  receipt  of  such  officer  in  charge  from  said  probation  officer  of  a 
request  for  the  release  of  such  child  to  him,  such  child  shall  be  released  to  said 
person  giving  such  promise  or  to  said  probation  officer  making  such  request;  pro- 
vided,  that,  if  the  arresting  officer  requests  in  writing  that  a  child  between 
fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  be  detained,  and  if  the  court  issuing  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  a  child  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  directs  in  the 
warrant  that  such  child  shall  be  held  in  safekeeping  pending  his  appearance  in  court, 
or,  if  the  probation  officer  shall  so  direct,  such  child  shall  be  detained  in  a 
police  station  or  town  lockup,  cr  place  of  temporary  custody  commonly  referred  to 
as  a  detention  hone  of  the  department  of  youth  services,  or  any  other  home  approved 
by  the  department  of  youth  services  pending  his  appearance  in  court.     In  the  event 
any  such  child  is  so  detained,  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  police  station  or  town 
lockup  shall  notify  the  probation  officer  and  parent  or  parents,  guardian,  or  person 
with  whom  it  is  stated  that  such  child  resides  of  the  detention  of  such  child. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  admitting  of  such  child  to  bail 
in  accordance  with  law.     Said  probation  officer  or  officer  in  charge  at  the  police 
station  or  town  lockup  shall  notify  such  child  and  his  parent  or  parents  or  guardian 
or  person  with  whom  it  is  stated  that  such  child  resides  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing  of  his  case.     No  child  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  shall  be 
detained  in  a  police  station  or  town  lockup  unless  the  detention  facilities  for 
children  at  such  police  station  or  town  lockup  have  received  the  approval  in  writing 
of  the  commissioner  of  youth  services.     The  department  of  youth  services  shall  make 
inspection  at  least  annually  of  police  stations  or  town  lockups  wherein  children  are 
detained.     If  no  such  approved  detention  facilities  exist  in  any  city  or  town,  such 
city  or  town  may  contract  with  an  adjacent  city  or  town  for  the  use  of  approved 
detention  facilities  in  order  to  prevent  children  who  are  detained  from  coming  in 
contact  with  adult  prisoners.     Nothing  in  this  section  shall  permit  a  child  between 
fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  being  detained  in  a  jail  or  house  of  correction. 
A  separate  and  distinct  place  shall  be  provided  in  police  stations,  town  lockups  or 
places  of  detention  for  such  children. 

5  68.     Commitment  of  children  held  for  examination  or  trial;  department  of  youth 
services;  foster  homes;  detention  facilities;  precedence  of  cases 

A  child  between  seven  and  seventeen  years  of  age  held  by  the  court  for  further 
examination,  trial  or  continuance,  or  for  indictment  and  trial  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  seventy-three  to  eighty-three,  or  to  prosecute  an  appeal  to  a  juvenile 
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appeals  session,  if  unable  to  furnish  bail,  shall  be  committed  by  the  court  to 
the  care  of  the  department  of  youth  services  or  to  a  probation  officer,  a  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  responsible  person  who  shall  provide  for  his  safekeeping;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  appearance  at  such  examination  or  trial,  or  at  the 
prosecution  of  the  appeal  of  such  child,  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  court 
for  which  he  is  being  held  in  safekeeping. 

The  department  of  youth  services  may  provide  special  foster  homes,  and  places 
of  temporary  custody  commonly  referred  to  as  detention  homes  of  the  department  of 
youth  services  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  safekeeping  of  such  children  between 
seven  and  seventeen  years  of  age  who  may  be  committed  by  the  court  to  said  department 
under  this  section;  provided,  that  no  more  than  five  such  children  shall  be  detained 
in  any  such  special  foster  home  at  any  one  time. 

A  child  between  seven  and  seventeen  years  of  age  so  committed  by  the  court  to 
jail  or  to  the  youth  service  board  to  await  further  examination  or  trial  by  the 
Boston  juvenile  court,   the  Worcester  juvenile  court,   the  Springfield  juvenile  court, 
the  Bristol  county  juvenile  court,  a  district  court  or  a  juvenile  appeals  session 
shall  be  returned  thereto  within  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  the  order  of  such 
commitment,  and  final  disposition  of  the  case  shall  thereupon  be  made  by  adjudication 
or  otherwise,  unless,   in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the 
public  otherwise  require. 

The  provisions  of  section  twenty-four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  twelve,  rela- 
tive to  the  precedence  of  cases  of  persons  actually  confined  in  prison  and  awaiting 
trial,  shall  apply  to  children  held  in  detention  facilities  of  the  department  of 
youth  services  under  this  section  to  prosecute  appeals  to  a  juvenile  appeals  session, 
or  held  for  indictment  and  trial  under  the  provisions  of  sections  seventy-two  A  to 
eighty-three,  inclusive. 

Said  probation  officer  shall  have  the  same  authority,  rights  and  powers  in 
relation  to  a  child  committed  to  his  care  under  this  section,  and  in  relation  to  a 
child  released  to  him  as  provided  in  section  sixty-seven,  as  he  would  have  if  he 
were  surety  on  the  recognizance  of  such  child. 

§  68A.     Diagnostic  study  by  department  of  youth  services;  report  and  recommendations 

A  child  between  seven  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  held  by  the  court  for  further 
examination,   trial  or  continuance,  or  for  indictment  and  trial  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  seventy-three  to  eighty-three,  inclusive,  or  to  prosecute  an  appeal  to 
a  juvenile  appeals  session,  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  be  referred  to  the 
department  of  youth  services,  any  court  clinic,  or  the  department  of  mental  health, 
with  its  consent,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian,  for  diagnostic 
study  on  an  inpatient  or  outpatient  basis;  and,  upon  completion  of  such  study,  the 
department  of  youth  services,  court  clinic  or  department  of  mental  health,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  forward  a  report  and  recommendations  to  the  court.     In  default 
of  bail,  any  such  child  may  be  committed  by  the  court  to  the  department  of  youth 
services  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  while  undergoing  diagnostic  study. 
At  the  expiration  of  such  period,  such  child  shall  be  returned  to  the  court,  together 
with  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  department  of  youth  services. 

$  68B.     Special  foster  homes;  detention  homes;  transfer  of  child 

The  department  of  youth  services  may  use  or  provide  special  foster  homes  and 
places  of  temporary  custody  commonly  referred  to  as  detention  homes,  at  various 
places  in  the  commonwealth  which  shall  be  completely  separate  from  any  police  station, 
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town  lockup  or  jail,  and  which  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  temporary  care,  custody 
and  study  of  children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  department  of  youth  services. 
The  commissioner  of  youth  services  may  at  his  discretion  transfer  any  child  thus 
committed  from  any  foster  home  or  detention  home  to  another  such  foster  home  or 
detention  home. 

§  68C.     Diagnostic  services  by  department  of  youth  services 

The  department  of  youth  services  shall  maintain  and  provide  diagnostic  services 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  diagnostic  studies  and  making  the  reports  and  reco- 
—  er.dations  provided  for  under  section  sixty-eight  A,  and  the  department  may  provide 
off  ices  and  facilities  for  such  diagnostic  services,  at  such  places  in  the  common- 
wealth as  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  several  courts. 

§  69.     Information  and  reports  of  superintendents  of  schools  and  teachers  relating 
to  conduct  of  child  awaiting  examination  or  trial 

The  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  any  town,  any  teacher  therein,  and 
any  person  in  charge  of  a  private  school,  or  any  teacher  therein,  shall  furnish  to  any 
court  from  time  to  time     any  information  and  reports  requested  by  any  justice  thereof 
relating  to  the  attendance,  conduct  and  standing  of  any  pupil  enrolled  in  such  school, 
if  said  pupil  is  at  the  time  awaiting  examination  or  trial  by  the  court  or  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  court. 

§  69A.     Information  of  probation  officers,  police  and  school  authorities  with  respect 

to  committed  child  ^ 

When  a  person  has  been  committed  to  the  department    of  youth  services,   the  court, 
the  probation  officers,  and  other  public  and  police  authorities,  the  school  authorities, 
and  other  public  officials  shall  make  available  to  said  department  all  pertinent  infor- 
mation in  their  possession  in  respect  to  the  case. 

$  70.     Summoning  of  parent  or  guardian  during  case 

At  any  time  during  the  pendency  of  any  case  before  a  court  or  trial  justice 
against  a  child  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  whether  pending  adjudication  or  during 
continuances  or  probation  or  after  the  case  has  been  taken  from  the  files,  the  court 
or  trial  justice  may  summon  any  parent  or  guardian  of  said  child,  or  any  person  with 
whom  the  child  resides,   in  the  manner  provided  in  section  fifty-five. 

§  71.     Failure  to  appear  on  summons;  capias 

If  any  person  to  whom  a  summons  is  issued  under  the  preceding  section  or  section 
forty-two  or  fifty-five  fails  to  appear  in  response  to  such  summons,   the  court  issuing 
the  summons  may  issue  a  capias  to  compel  the  attendance  of  such  person,  and  such 
capias  shall  be  issued  and  served  in  the  same  manner  as  a  capias  to  compel  the  atten- 
dance of  witnasses  who  have  failed  to  appear  on  a  subpoena  issued  in  behalf  of  the 
commonwealth  in  a  criminal  case. 

§  72.     Continuance  of  jurisdiction  of  courts  in  juvenile  sessions;  commitment  of 
children  over  age  limit  to  department  of  youth  services 

Courts,  shall  continue  to  have  jurisdiction  in  their  juvenile  sessions  over 
children  who  attain  their  seventeenth  birthday  pending  adjudication  of  their  cases, 
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or  pending  hearing  and  determination  of  their  appeals,  or  during  continuances  or 
probation,  or  after  their  cases  have  been  placed  on  file;  and  if  a  child  commits 
an  offense  prior  to  his  seventeenth  birthday,  and  is  not  apprehended  until  between 
his  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  birthdays,  the  court  shall  deal  with  such  child  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  not  attained  his  seventeenth  birthday,  and  all  pro- 
visions and  rights  applicable  to  a  child  under  seventeen  shall  apply  to  such  child. 
Nothing  herein  shall  authorize  the  commitment  of  a  child  to  the  department  of  youth 
services  after  he  has  attained  his  eighteenth  birthday,  or  give  any  court  in  its 
juvenile  session  any  power  or  authority  over  a  child  after  he  has  attained  his 
eighteenth  birthday. 

S  72A.     Proceedings  upon  apprehension  after  eighteenth  birthday 

The  case  of  any  person  who  commits  an  offense  or  violation  prior  to  his 
seventeenth  birthday,  and  who  is  not  apprehended  until  after  his  eighteenth  birth- 
day, shall  be  heard  and  determined  in  accordance  with  sections  fifty-three  to 
sixty-three,   inclusive.     In  any  such  case,  the  court,  after  a  hearing  shall  determine 
whether  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  said  person  committed  the  offense  as 
charged,  and  shall,   in  its  discretion,  either  order  that  the  person  be  discharged,  if 
satisfied  that  such  discharge  is  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  public;  or 
shall  order  that  the  complaint  be  dismissed,  if  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  require  that  such  person  be  tried  for  such  offense  or  violation 
instead  of  being  discharged.     Said  hearing  shall  be  held  prior  to,  and  separate  from, 
any  trial  on  the  merits  of  the  charges  alleged. 

§  74.     Limitation  on  criminal  proceedings  against  children 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  criminal  proceeding  shall  be  begun  against 
any  person  who  prior  to  his  seventeenth  birthday  commits  an  offense  against  the  law 
of  the  commonwealth  or  who  violates  any  city  ordinance  or  town  by-law,  unless  proceed- 
ings against  hie  as  a  delinquent  child  have  been  begun  and  dismissed  as  required  by 
section  sixty-one  or  seventy-two  A;  provided,  however,  that  a  criminal  complaint 
alleging  violation  of  any  provision  of  chapter  eighty-nine  or  ninety,  which  is  not 
punishable  by  imprisonment  or  by  a  fine  of  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  of  any 
city  ordinance  or  town  by-law  regulating  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles,  may  issue 
against  a  child  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  without  first  proceeding 
against  him  as  a  delinquent  child. 

5  83.     Proceedings  in  superior  court;  disposition 

The  indictment  of  any  person  bound  over  under  section  seventy-five  shall  be 
tried  before  the  superior  court  in  the  same  manner  as  any  criminal  proceeding,  and 
upon  conviction  such  person  may  be  sentenced  to  such  punishment  as  is  provided  by 
law  for  the  offense,  or  placed  on  probation,  with  or  without  a  suspended  sentence 
for  such  period  of  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  court  may  order.     But,  if 
such  person  has  not  attained  his  eighteenth  birthday  prior  to  a  finding  or  plea  of 
guilty,   the  superior  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  and  in  lieu  of  a  judgement  of 
conviction  and  sentence,  adjudicate  such  person  as  a  delinquent  child,  and  make 
such  disposition  as  may  be  made  by  a  district  court  or  a  juvenile  court  under  section 
fifty-eight;  but  no  person  adjudicated  a  delinquent  child  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall,  after  he  has  attained  his  eighteenth  birthday,  be  committed  to  the 
department  of  youth  services  or  continued  on  probation  or  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court. 
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§  84.     Warrant  of  commitment  to  department  of  youth  services 

Whenever  a  person  is  committed  to  the  department  of  youth  services  by  a  court 
under  section  fifty-six,  fifty-eight  or  eighty-three,  a  warrant  of  commitment  shall 
be  issued  in  substance  as  follows: 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

(COUNTY)  ss. 

To  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of    or  his  Deputy,  or  any  Constable  or  Police 

Officer  in  said  County,  and  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  at 

GREETING: 

Whereas,   (name  of  person  committed)  of    in  the  county  of   , 

a  boy  (or  girl)  between  seven  and  seventeen  (or  eighteen)  years  of  age,  has  this  day 

been  brought  before  the    court  of    by  virtue  of  a  summons  (or  warrant) 

issued  to  (against)  him  (or  her)  on  the  complaint  of    of    in 

the  county  of    who  therein,  upon  oath,  says  that  said  defendant,  at   

in  the  county  of    on  the    day  of    in  the  year  one  ( 

thousand  nine  hundred  and    was  guilty  or    as  is  more  fully  alleged 

in  said  complaint. 

And  after  hearing  all  matters  and  things  concerning  the  same,  and  all  persons 
entitled  thereto  having  been  summoned  and  notified  of  the  pendency  of  said  complaint, 
as  required  by  law,  it  is  adjudged  by  said  court  that  said  defendant  is  delinquent  and 
that  he  (or  she)   is  of  the  age  of    years  and    months,  and  is  a  suitable  sub- 

ject for  commitment  to  the  custody  of  the  department  of  youth  services,  and  that  his 
(or  her)  moral  welfare  and  the  good  of  society  require  that  he  (or  she)  should  be  sent 
thereto  for  diagnosis,   treatment  and  training;  and  it  is  thereupon  ordered  by  said 
court  that  said  defendant  stand  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  department  of  youth 
services  during  his  (or  her)  minority,  or  until  he  (or  she)  be  discharged  according 
to  law. 

You  are  therefore  hereby  required,   in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts,  to  take  said  defendant  and  him  (or  her)  carry  to  the  department  of  youth 
services  and  him  (or  her)  deliver  to  the  (designated  officer)  thereof,  together  with 
an  attested  copy  thereof,  and  thereaf terward  forthwith  to  return  this  warrant  with 
your  doings  thereon  into  said  court. 

And  you,   the  department  of  youth  services,  are  alike  required  to  receive  said 
defendant  into  your  custody,  and  him  (or  her)  safely  keep  for  diagnosis,  treatment, 
instruction  and  training  until  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  his  (or  her)  minority, 
or  he  (or  she)  be  discharged  according  to  law. 

Witness,    at  said    this    day  of  

in  the  year  OTie  thousand  nine  hundred  and   . 


A  true  copy. 
Attest: 


(Constable  of 
(Sheriff  of 


Clerk. 

) 
) 
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No  variance  from  said  form  shall  be  considered  material  if  it  sufficiently 
appears  upon  the  face  thereof  that  the  person  is  committed  by  the  court  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  this  chapter.     The  warrant  may  be  executed  by 
any  officer  qualified  to  serve  civil  or  criminal  process  in  the  county  where  the 
case  is  heard.     Accompanying  the  warrant,  the  court  or  magistrate  shall  transmit 
to  the  designated  officer  of  the  department  of  youth  services,  by  the  officer 
serving  it,  a  statement  of  the  substance  of  the  complaint  and  testimony  given  in 
the  case,  and  such  other  particulars  relative  to  the  person  committed  as  can  be 
ascertained. 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  119 


INTERSTATE  COMPACT  ON  JUVENILES 

1 — I.     Authority  to  execute  compact;  text  of  compact 

The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  execute  a  compact  on 
behalf  of  this  commonwealth  with  any  other  state  or  states  legally  joining 
therein  in  the  form  substantially  as  follows: 
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INTERSTATE  COMPACT  ON  JUVENILES 

The  contracting  states  solemnly  agree: 

ARTICLE  I.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

That  juveniles  who  are  not  under  proper  supervision  and  control,  or  who  have 
absconded,  escaped  or  run  away,  are  likely  to  endanger  their  own  health,  morals 
and  welfare,  and  the  health,  morals  and  welfare  of  others.     The  co-operation  of 
the  states  party  to  this  compact  is  therefore  necessary  to  provide  for  the  welfare 
and  protection  of  juveniles  and  of  the  public  with  respect  to  (1)  co-operative 
supervision  of  delinquent  juveniles  on  probation  or  paroled;   (2)   the  return,  from 
one  state  to  another,  of  delinquent  juveniles  who  have  escaped  or  absconded;   (3)  the 
return,   from  one  state  to  another,  of  non-delinquent  juveniles  who  have  run  away 
from  home;  and  (4)  additional  measures  for  the  protection  of  juveniles  and  of  the 
public,  which  any  two  or  more  of  the  party  states  may  find  desirable  to  undertake  co- 
operatively.    In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  compact  the  party  states  shall 
be  guided  by  the  non-criminal,  reformative  and  protective  policies  which  guide  their 
laws  concerning  delinquent,  neglected  or  dependent  juveniles  generally.     It  shall  be 
the  policy  of  the  states  party  to  this  compact  to  co-operate  and  observe  their  res- 
pective responsibilities  for  the  prompt  return  and  acceptance    of  juveniles  and 
delinquent  juveniles  who  become  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  compact.  The 
provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  reasonably  and  liberally  construed  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  purposes. 

ARTICLE  II.  EXISTING  RIGHTS  AND  REMEDIES . 

That  all  remedies  and  procedures  provided  by  this  compact  shall  be  in  addition 
to  and  not  in  substitution  for  other  rights,  remedies  and  procedures,  and  shall  not 
be  in  derogation  of  parental  rights  and  responsibilities. 

ARTICLE  III.  DEFINITIONS. 

That,   for  the  purposes  of  this  compact,  "delinquent  juvenile"  means  any  juvenile 
who  has  been  adjudged  delinquent,  and  who,  at  the  time  the  provisions  of  this  compact 
are  invoked,   is  still  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  that  has  made  such 
adjudication  or  to  the  jurisdiction  or  supervision  of  an  agency  or  institution  pur- 
suant to  an  order  of  such  court;  "probation  or  parole"  means  any  kind  of  conditional 
release  of  juveniles  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  states  party  hereto;  "court" 
means  any  court  having  jurisdiction  over  delinquent,  neglected  or  dependent  children; 
"state"  means  any  state,   territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and  "residence"  or  any  variant 
thereof  means  a  place  at  which  a  home  or  regular  place  of  abode  is  maintained. 

ARTICLE  IV.  RETURN  OF  RUNAWAYS. 

(a)  That  the  parent,  guardian,  person  or  agency  entitled  to  legal  custody  of 
a  juvenile  who  has  not  been  adjudged  delinquent,  but  who  has  run  away  without  the 
consent  of  such  parent,  guardian,  person  or  agency,  may  petition  the  appropriate 
court  in  the  demanding  state  for  the  issuance  of  a  requisition  for  his  return.  The 
petition  shall  state  the  name  and  age  of  the  juvenile,   the  name  of  the  petitioner  and 
the  basis  of  entitlement  to  the  juvenile's  custody,   the  circumstances  of  his  running 
away,  his  location  if  known  at  the  time  application  is  made,  and  such  other  facts  as 
may  tend  to  show  that  the  juvenile  who  has  run  away  is  endangering  his  own  welfare  or 
the  welfare  of  others  and  is  not  an  emancipated  minor.     The  petition  shall  be  verified 
bv  affidavit,  shall  be  executed  in  duplicate,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  two  certified 
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copies  of  the  document  or  documents  on  which  the  petitioner's  entitlement  of  the 
juvenile's  custody  is  based,  such  as  birth  certificates,  letters  of  guardianship, 
or  custody  decrees.     Such  further  affidavits  and  other  documents  as  may  be  deemed 
proper  may  be  submitted  with  such  petition.     The  judge  of  the  court  to  which  such 
petition  is  addressed  may  hold  a  hearing  thereon  to  determine  whether  for  the 
purposes  of  this  compact  the  petitioner  is  entitled  to  the  legal  custody  of  the 
juvenile,  whether  or  not  it  appears  that  the  juvenile  has  in  fact  run  away  with- 
out consent,  whether  or  not  he  is  an  euancipated  minor,  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  juvenile  to  compel  his  return  to  the  state.     If  the 
judge  determines,  either  with  or  without  a  hearing,  that  the  juvenile  should  be 
returned,  he  shall  present  to  the  appropriate  court  or  to  the  executive  authority 
of  the  state  where  the  juvenile  is  alleged  to  be  located  a  written  requisition  for 
the  return  of  such  juvenile.     Such  requisition  shall  set  forth  the  name  and  age  of 
the  juvenile,   the  determination  of  the  court  that  the  juvenile  has  run  away  with- 
out the  consent  of  a  parent,  guardian,  person  or  agency  entitled  to  his  legal 
custody,  and  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  and  for  the  protection  of  such  juvenile 
that  he  be  returned.     In  the  event  that  a  proceeding  for  the  adjudication  of  the  juve- 
nile as  a  delinquent,  neglected  or  dependent  juvenile  is  pending  in  the  court  at  the 
time  when  such  juvenile  runs  away,  the  court  may  issue  a  requisition  for  the  return 
of  such  juvenile  upon  its  own  motion,  regardless  of  the  consent  of  the  parent, 
guardian,  person  or  agency  entitled  to  legal  custody,  reciting  therein  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  pending  proceeding.     The  requisition  shall  in  every  case  be 
executed  in  duplicate  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  judge.     One  copy  of  the  requisition 
shall  be  filed  with  the  compact  administrator  of  the  demanding  state,  there  to  remain 
on  file  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  governing  records  of  such  court.     Upon  the 
receipt  of  a  requisition  demanding  the  return  of  a  juvenile  who  has  run  away,  the 
court  or  the  executive  authority  to  whom  the  requisition  is  addressed  shall  issue 
an  order  to  any  peace  officer  or  other  appropriate  person  directing  him  to  take 
into  custody  and  detain  such  juvenile.     Such  detention  order  shall  substantially  re- 
cite the  facts  necessary  to  the  validity  of  its  issuance  hereunder.     No  juvenile 
detained  upon  such  order  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  officer  whom  the  court 
demanding  him  shall  have  appointed  to  receive  him,  unless  he  shall  first  be  taken 
forthwith  before  a  judge  of  a  court  in  the  state,  who  shall  inform  him  of  the  demand 
made  for  his  return,  and  who  may  appoint  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem  for  him.  If 
the  judge  of  such  court  shall  find  that  the  requisition  is  in  order,  he  shall  deliver 
such  juvenile  over  to  the  officer  whom  the  court  demanding  him  shall  have  appointed 
to  receive  him.     The  judge,  however,  may  fix  a  reasonable  time  to  be  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  legality  of  the  proceeding. 

Upon  reasonable  information  that  a  person  is  a  juvenile  who  has  run  away  from 
another  state  party  to  this  compact  without  the  consent  of  a  parent,  guardian,  person 
or  agency  entitled  to  his  legal  custody,  such  juvenile  may  be  taken  into  custody 
without  a  requisition  and  brought  forthwith  before  a  judge  of  the  appropriate  court 
who  may  appoint  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem  for  such  juvenile,  and  who  shall  determine 
after  a  hearing  whether  sufficient  cause  exists  to  hold  the  person,  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  court,  for  his  own  protection  and  welfare,  for  such  a  time  not  exceeding 
ninety  days  as  will  enable  his  return  to  another  state  party  to  this  compact  pursuant 
to  a  requisition  for  his  return  from  a  court  of  that  state.     If,  at  the  time  when  a 
state  seeks  the  return  of  a  juvenile  who  has  run  away,   there  is  pending  in  the  state 
wherein  he  is  found  any  criminal  charge,  or  any  proceeding  to  have  him  adjudicated  a 
delinquent  juvenile  for  an  act  committed  in  such  state,  or  if  he  is  suspected  of 
having  committed  within  such  state  a  criminal  offense  or  an  act  of  juvenile  delinquen 
he  shall  not  be  returned  without  the  consent  of  such  state  until  discharged  from 
prosecution  or  other  form  of  proceeding,   imprisonment,  detention  or  supervision  for 
such  offense  or  juvenile  delinquency.     The  duly  accredited  officers  of  any  state 
party  to  this  compact,  upon  the  establishment  of  their  authority  and  the  identity  of 
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the  juvenile  being  returned,  shall  be  permitted  to  transport  such  juvenile  through 
any  and  all  states  party  to  this  compact,  without  interference.     Upon  his  return 
to  the  state  from  which  he  ran  away,  the  juvenile  shall  be  subject  to  such  further 
proceedings  as  may  be  appropriate  under  the  laws  of  that  state. 

(b)  That  the  state  to  which  a  juvenile  is  returned  under  this  Article  shall 
be  responsible  for  payment  of  the  transportation  costs  of  such  return. 

(c)  That  "juvenile"  as  used  in  this  Article  means  any  person  who  is  a  minor 
under  the  law  of  the  state  of  residence  of  the  parent,  guardian,  person  or  agency 
entitled  to  the  legal  custody  of  such  minor. 

ARTICLE  V.  RETURN  OF  ESCAPEES  AND  ABSCONDERS. 

(a)  That  the  appropriate  person  or  authority  from  whose  probation  or  parole 
supervision  a  delinquent  juvenile  has  absconded  or  from  whose  institutional  custody 
he  has  escaped  shall  present  to  the  appropriate  court  or  to  the  executive  authority 
of  the  state  where  the  delinquent  juvenile  is  alleged  to  be  located  a  written  requi- 
sition for  the  return  of  such  delinquent  juvenile.     Such  requisition  shall  state  the 
name  and  age  of  the  delinquent  juvenile,   the  particulars  of  his  adjudication  as  a 
delinquent  juvenile,   the  circumstances  of  the  breach  of  the  terms  of  his  probation  or 
parole  or  of  his  escape  from  an  institution  or  agency  vested  with  his  legal  custody 
or  supervision,  and  the  location  of  such  delinquent  juvenile,  if  known,  at  the  time 
the  requisition  is  made.     The  requisition  shall  be  verified  by  affidavit,  shall  be 
executed  in  duplicate,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  two  certified  copies  of  the  judg- 
ment, formal  adjudication,  or  order  of  commitment  which  subjects  such  delinquent 
juvenile  to  probation  or  parole  or  to  the  legal  custody  of  the  institution  or  agency 
concerned.     Such  further  affidavits  and  other  documents  as  may  be  deemed  proper  may 
be  submitted  with  such  requisition.     One  copy  of  the  requisition  shall  be  filed  with 
the  compact  administrator  of  the  demanding  state,   there  to  remain  on  file  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  law  governing  records  of  the  appropriate  court.     Upon  the  receipt 
of  a  requisition  demanding  the  return  of  a  delinquent  juvenile  who  has  absconded  or 
escaped,   the  court  or  the  executive  authority  to  whom  the  requisition  is  addressed 
shall  issue  an  order  to  any  peace  officer  or  other  appropriate  person  directing  him 
to  take  into  custody  and  detain  such  delinquent  juvenile.     Such  detention  order  must 
substantially  recite  the  facts  necessary  to  the  validity  of  its  issuance  hereunder. 
No  delinquent  juvenile  detained  upon  such  order  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  officer 
whom  the  appropriate  person  or  authority  demanding  him  shall  have  appointed  to  receive 
him,  unless  he  shall  first  be  taken  forthwith  before  a  judge  of  an  appropriate  court 
in  the  state,  who  shall  inform  him  of  the  demand  made  for  his  return  and  who  may 
appoint  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem  for  him.     If  the  judge  of  such  court  shall  find 
that  the  requisition  is  in  order,  he  shall  deliver  such  delinquent  juvenile  over  to 
the  officer  whom  the  appropriate  person  or  authority  demanding  him  shall  have  appointed 
to  receive  him.     The  judge,  however,  may  fix  a  reasonable  time  to  be  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  legality  of  the  proceeding. 

Upon  reasonable  information  that  a  person  is  a  delinquent  juvenile  who  has 
absconded  while  on  probation  or  parole,  or  escaped  from  an  institution  or  agency 
vested  with  his  legal  custody  or  supervision  in  any  state  party  to  this  compact, 
such  person  may  be  taken  into  custody  in  any  other  state  party  to  this  compact  with- 
out a  requisition.     But  in  such  event,  he  must  be  taken  forthwith  before  a  judge  of 
the  appropriate  court,  who  may  appoint  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem  for  such  person 
and  who  shall  determine,  after  a  hearing,  whether  sufficient  cause  exists  to  hold 
the  person  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court  for  such  a  time,  not  exceeding  ninety 
cays,  as  will  enable  his  detention  under  a  detention  order  issued  on  a  requisition 
pursuant  to  this  Article.     If,  at  the  time  when  a  state  seeks  the  return  of  a  delin- 
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quent  juvenile  who  has  either  absconded  while  on  probation  or  parole  or  escaped 
from  an  institution  or  agency  vested  with  his  legal  custody  or  supervision,  there 
is  pending  in  the  state  wherein  he  is  detained  any  criminal  charge  or  any  pro- 
ceeding to  have  him  adjudicated  a  delinquent  juvenile  for  an  act  committed  in  such 
state,  or  if  he  is  suspected  of  having  committed  within  such  a  state  a  criminal 
offense  or  an  act  of  juvenile  delinquency,  he  shall  not  be  returned  without  the 
consent  of  such  state  until  discharged  from  prosecution  or  other  form  of  proceeding, 
imprisonment,  detention  or  supervision  for  such  offense  or  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  duly  accredited  officers  of  any  state  party  to  this  compact,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  th«»ir  authority  and  the  identity  of  the  delinquent  juvenile  being  returned, 
shall  be  permitted  to  transport  such  delinquent  juvenile  through  any  and  all  states 
party  to  this  compact,  without  interference.     Upon  his  return  to  the  state  from 
which  he  escaped  or  absconded,   the  delinquent  juvenile  shall  be  subject  to  such 
further  proceedings  as  may  be  appropriated  under  the  laws  of  that  state. 

(b)  That  the  state  to  which  a  delinquent  juvenile  is  returned  under  this 
Article  shall  be  responsible  for  payment  of  the  transportation  costs  of  such  return. 

ARTICLE  VI.  VOLUNTARY  RETURN  PROCEDURE. 

That  any  delinquent  juvenile  who  has  absconded  while  on  probation  or  parole, 
or  escaped  from  an  institution  or  agency  vested  with  his  legal  custody  or  supervision 
in  any  state  party  to  this  compact,  and  any  juvenile  who  has  run  away  from  any  state 
party  to  this  compact,  who  is  taken  into  custody  without  a  requisition  in  another 
state  party  to  this  compact  under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV  (a)  or  Article  V  (a), 
may  consent  to  his  immediate  return  to  the  state  from  which  he  absconded,  escaped 
or  ran  away.     Such  consent  shall  be  given  by  the  juvenile  or  delinquent  juvenile  and 
his  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem  if  any,  by  executing  or  subscribing  a  writing,  in 
the  presence  of  a  judge  of  the  appropriate  court,  which  states  that  the  juvenile  or 
delinquent  juvenile  and  his  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem,  if  any,  consent  to  his 
return  to  the  demanding  state.     Before  such  consent  shall  be  executed  or  subscribed, 
however,   the  judge,   in  the  presence  of  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem,  if  any,  shall 
inform  the  juvenile  or  delinquent  juvenile  of  his  rights  under  this  compact.  When 
the  consent  has  been  duly  executed,   it  shall  be  forwarded  to  and  filed  with  the 
compact  administrator  of  the  state  in  which  the  court  is  located  and  the  judge  shall 
direct  the  officer  having  the  juvenile  or  delinquent  juvenile  in  custody  to  deliver 
him  to  the  duly  accredited  officer  or  officers  of  the  state  demanding  his  return,  and 
shall  cause  to  be  delivered  to  such  officer  or  officers  a  copy  of  the  consent.  The 
court  may,  however,  upon  the  request  of  the  state  to  which  the  juvenile  or  delinquent 
juvenile  is  being  returned,  order  him  to  return  unaccompanied  to  such  state  and  shall 
provide  him  with  a  copy  of  such  court  order;   in  such  event  a  copy  of  the  consent  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  compact  administrator  or  the  state  to  which  said  juvenile  or 
delinquent  juvenile  is  ordered  to  return. 

ARTICLE  VII.  CO-OPERATIVE  SUPERVISION  OF  PROBATIONERS  AND  PAROLEES. 

(a)  That  the  duly  constituted  judicial  and  administrative  authorities  of  a  state 
party  to  this  compact,  herein  called  "sending  state",  may  permit  any  delinquent 
juvenile  within  such  state,  placed  on  probation  or  parole,  to  reside  in  any  other 
state  party  to  this  compact,  herein  called  "receiving  state",  while  on  probation  or 
parole,  and  the  receiving  state  shall  accept  such  delinquent  juvenile,   if  the  parent, 
guardian  or  person  entitled  to  the  legal  custody  of  such  delinquent  juvenile  is 
residing  or  undertakes  to  reside  within  the  receiving  state.     Before  granting  such 
permission,  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  the  receiving  state  to  make  such  investi- 
gations as  it  deems  necessary.     The  authorities  of  the  sending  state  shall  send  to 
the  authorities  of  the  receiving  state  copies  of  pertinent  court  orders,  social  case 
studies  and  all  other  available  information  which  may  be  of  value  to  and  assist  the 


receiving  scate  in  supervising  a  probationer  or  parolee  under  this  compact.  A 
receiving  state,  in  its  discretion,  may  agree  to  accept  supervision  of  a  probationer 
or  parolee  in  cases  where  the  parent,  guardian  or  person  entitled  to  the  legal 
custody  of  the  delinquent  juvenile  is  not  a  resident  of  the  receiving  state,  and  if 
so  accepted  the  sending  state  may  transfer  supervision  accordingly. 

(b)  That  each  receiving  state  will  assume  the  duties  of  visitation  and  of 
supervision  over  any  such  delinquent  juvenile  and  in  the  exercise  of  those  duties 
will  be  governed  by  the  same  standards  of  visitation  and  supervision  that  prevail 
for  its  own  delinquent  juveniles  released  on  probation  or  parole. 

(c)  That,  after  consultation  between  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  sending 
state  and  of  the  receiving  state  as  to  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  returning 
such  a  delinquent  juvenile,   the  duly  accredited  officers  of  a  sending  state  may  enter 
a  receiving  state  and  there  apprehend  and  retake  any  such  delinquent  juvenile  on  pro- 
bation or  parole.     For  that  purpose,  no  formalities  will  be  required,  other  than 
establishing  the  authority  of  the  officer  and  the  identity  of  the  delinquent  juvenile 
to  be  retaken  and  returned.     The  decision  of  the  sending  state  to  retake  a  delinquent 
juvenile  on  probation  or  parole  shall  be  conclusive  upon  and  not  reviewable  within  the 
receiving  state,  but  if,  at  the  time  the  sending  state  seeks  to  retake  a  delinquent 
juvenile  on  probation  or  parole,   there  is  pending  against  him  within  the  receiving 
state  any  criminal  charge  or  any  proceeding  to  have  him  adjudicated  a  delinquent 
juvenile  for  any  act  committed  in  such  state,  or  if  he  is  suspected  of  having  committed 
within  such  state  a  criminal  offense  or  an  act  of  juvenile  delinquency,  he  shall  not 

be  returned  without  the  consent  of  the  receiving  state  until  discharged  from  prosecution 
or  other  form  of  proceeding,   imprisonment,  detention  or  supervision  for  such  offense 
or  juvenile  delinquency.     The  duly  accredited  officers  of  the  sending  state  shall  be 
permitted  to  transport  delinquent  juveniles  being  so  returned  through  any  and  all 
states  party  to  this  compact,  without  interference. 

(d)  That  the  sending  state  shall  be  responsible  under  this  Article  for  paying 

the  costs  of  transporting  any  delinquent  juvenile  to  the  receiving  state  or  of  returning 
any  delinquent  juvenile  to  the  sending  state. 

ARTICLE  VIII.  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  COSTS. 

(a)  That  the  provisions  of  Articles  IV  (b) ,  V  (b)  and  VII  (d)  of  this  compact 
shall  not  be  construed  to  alter  or  affect  any  internal  relationship  among  the  depart- 
ments, agencies  and  officers  of  and  in  the  government  of  a  party  state,  or  between 

a  party  state  and  its  subdivisions,  as  to  the  payment  of  costs,  or  responsibilities 
therefor (e) . 

(b)  That  nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  party  state 
or  subdivision  thereof  from  asserting  any  right  against  any  person,  agency  or  other 
entity  in  regard  to  costs  for  which  such  party  state  or  subdivision  thereof  may  be 
responsible  pursuant  to  Articles  IV  (b) ,  V  (b)  or  VII  (d)  of  this  compact. 

ARTICLE  IX.  DETENTION  PRACTICES. 

That,   to  every  extent  possible,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  states  party  to  this 
compact  that  no  juvenile  or  delinquent  juvenile  shall  be  placed  or  detained  in  any 
prison,  jail  or  lockup  nor  be  detained  or  transported  in  association  with  criminal, 
vicious  or  dissolute  persons. 
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ARTICLE  X.  SUPPLEMENTARY  AGREEMENTS. 

.  That  the  duly  constituted  administrative  authorities  of  a  state  party  to  this 
compact  may  enter  into  supplementary  agreements  with  any  other  state  or  states  party 
hereto  for  the  co-operative  care,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  juveniles 
whenever  they  shall  find  that  such  agreements  will  improve  the  facilities  or  programs 
available  for  such  care,   treatment  and  rehabilitation.     Such  care,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation may  be  provided  in  an  institution  located  within  any  state  entering  into 
such  supplementary  agreement.     Such  supplementary  agreements  shall  (1)  provide  the 
rates  to  be  paid  for  the  care,   treatment  and  custody  of  such  delinquent  juveniles, 
taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  facilities,  services  and  subsistence 
furnished;    (2)  provide  that  the  delinquent  juvenile  shall  be  given  a  court  hearing 
prior  to  his  being  sent  to  another  state  for  care,  treatment  and  custody;   (3)  provide 
that  the  state  receiving  such  a  delinquent  juvenile  in  one  of  its  institutions  shall 
act  solely  as  agent  for  the  state  sending  such  delinquent  juvenile;   (4)  provide  that 
the  sending  state  shall  at  all  times  retain  jurisdiction  over  delinquent  juveniles 
sent  to  an  institution  in  another  state;   (5)  provide  for  reasonable  inspection  of 
such  institutions  by  the  sending  state;   (6)  provide  that  the  consent  of  the  parent, 
guardian,   person  or  agency  entitled  to  the  legal  custody  of  said  delinquent  juvenile 
shall  be  secured  prior  to  his  being  sent  to  another  state;  and  (7)  make  provision  for 
such  other  matters  and  details  as  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  and  equities 
of  such  delinquent  juveniles  and  of  the  co-operating  states. 

ARTICLE  XI.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  FEDERAL  AND  OTHER  AID. 

That  any  state  party  to  this  compact  may  accept  any  and  all  donations,  gifts 
and  grants  of  money,  equipment  and  services  from  the  federal  or  any  local  government, 
or  any  agency  thereof  and  from  any  person,   firm  or  corporation,   for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses and  functions  of  this  compact,  and  may  receive  and  utilize  the  same  subject  to 
the  terms,   conditions  and  regulations  governing  such  donations,  gifts  and  grants. 

ARTICLE  XII.  COMPACT  ADMINISTRATORS. 

That  the  governor  of  each  state  party  to  this  compact  shall  designate  an  officer 
who,  acting  jointly  with  like  officers  of  other  party  states,  shall  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  compact. 

ARTICLE  XIII.  EXECUTION  OF  COMPACT. 

That  this  compact  shall  become  operative  immediately  upon  its  execution  by  any 
state  as  between  it  and  any  other  state  or  states  so  executing.     When  executed  it  shall 
have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law  within  such  state,   the  form  of  execution  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  executing  state. 

ARTICLE  XIV.  RENUNCIATION. 

That  this  compact  shall  continue  in  force  and  remain  binding  upon  each  executing 
state  until  renounced  by  it.     Renunciation  of  this  compact  shall  be  by  the  same  autho- 
rity which  executed  it,  by  sending  six  months'  notice  in  writing  of  its  intention  to 
withdraw  from  the  compact  to  the  other  states  party  hereto.     The  duties  and  obligations 
of  a  renouncing  state  under  Article  VII  hereof  shall  continue  as  to  parolees  and 
probationers  residing  therein  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  until  retaken  or  finally 
discharged.     Supplementary  agreements  entered  into  under  Article  X  hereof  shall  be 
subject  to  renunciation  as  provided  by  such  supplementary  agreements,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  six  months'   renunciation  notice  of  the  present  Article. 
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ARTICLE  XV.  SEVERABILITY. 

That  the  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable  and  if  any  phrase, 
clause,  sentence  or  provision  of  this  compact  is  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  any  participating  state  or  of  the  United  States  or  the  applicabi- 
lity thereof  to  any  government,  agency,  person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  compact  and  the  applicability  thereof  to  ony 
government,  agency,  person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected  thereby.     If  this 
compact  shall  be  held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  state  participating  therein, 
the  compact  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining  states  and  in 
full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  state  affected  as  to  all  severable  matters. 

ARTICLE  XVI.  RETURN  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS. 

(a)  All  provisions  and  procedures  of  Articles  V  and  VI  of  this  compact  shall 
be  construed  to  apply  to  any  juvenile  charged  with  being  a  delinquent  by  reason  of 
a  violation  of  any  criminal  law.     Any  juvenile,  charged  with  being  a  delinquent  by 
reason  of  violating  any  criminal  law  may  be  returned  to  the  requesting  state  upon  a 
requisition  to  the  state  where  the  juvenile  may  be  found.     A  petition  in  such  case 
shall  be  filed  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  requesting  state  where 
the  violation  of  criminal  law  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed.     The  petition  may 
be  filed  regardless  of  whether  the  juvenile  has  left  the  state  before  or  after  the 
filing  of  the  petition.     The  requisition  described  in  Article  V  of  this  compact 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which  the  petition  has  been  filed. 

(b)  This  Article  shall  provide  additional  remedies,  and  shall  be  binding  only 
as  among  and  between  those  party  states  which  specifically  execute  the  same. 

ARTICLE  XVII.  RETURN  OF  CERTAIN  CHILDREN  TO  THEIR  HOME  STATE. 

(a)  That  when  any  child  is  brought  before  a  court  of  a  state  of  which  he  is 
not  a  resident,  and  such  state  is  willing  to  permit  the  return  of  such    a  child  to 
his  home  state,  such  home  state,  upon  being  so  advised  by  the  state  in  which  such 
proceeding  is  pending,  shall  immediately  institute  proceedings  to  determine  the 
residence  and  jurisdictional  facts  as  to  such  child  in  such  home  state,  and  upon 
finding  that  such  child  is  in  fact  a  resident  thereof  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  thereof,  shall,  within  five  days,  authorize  the  return  of  such  child 

to  his  home  state,  and  to  the  parent  or  custodial  agency  legally  authorized  to  accept 
such  custody  in  such  home  state,  and  at  the  expense  of  such  home  state,  to  be  paid 
from  such  funds  as  such  home  state  may  procure,  designate,  or  provide,  prompt  action 
being  of  the  essence. 

(b)  This  Article  shall  provide  additional  remedies,  and  shall  be  binding  only 
as  among  and  between  those  party  states  which  specifically  execute  the  same. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  "child"  means  any  minor  within  the  jurisdic- 
tional age  limits  of  any  court  in  the  home  state. 

§   1 — 2.     Administrator;  designation  by  governor;  rules  and  regulations;  powers;  term 

Pursuant  to  said  compact,   the  governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
designate  an  officer  who  shall  be  the  compact  administrator  and  who,  acting  jointly 
with  like  officers  or  other  party  states,  shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  more  effectively  the  terms  of  the  compact.     Said  compact  administrator 
shall  serve  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  governor.     The  compact  administrator  is 
hereby  authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to  co-operate  with  all  departments,  agencies 


and  officers  of  and  in  the  government  of  this  state  and  its  subdivisions  in  facili- 
tating the  proper  administration  of  the  compact  or  of  any  supplementary  agreement 
or  agreements  entered  into  by  this  commonwealth  thereunder. 

§   1 — 3.     Supplementary  agreements;  department  or  agency  heads;  approval 

The  compact  administrator  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into 
supplementary  agreements  with  appropriate  officials  of  other  states  pursuant  to 
the  compact.     In  the  event  that  such  supplementary  agreement  shall  require  or 
contemplate  the  use  of  any  institution  or  facility  of  this  state  or  require  or 
contemplate  the  provision  of  any  service  by  this  state,  said  supplementary  agreement  ■ 
shall  have  no  force  or  effect  until  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
under  whose  jurisdiction  said  institution  or  facility  is  operated  or  whose  department 
or  agency  will  be  charged  with  the  rendering  of  such  service. 

S  1 — 4.     Financial  obligations;  arrangements  for  payments 

The  compact  administrator,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council, 
may  make  or  arrange  for  any  payments  necessary  to  discharge  any  financial  obligations 
imposed  upon  this  commonwealth  by  the  compact  or  by  any  supplementary  agreement 
entered  into  thereunder. 

S   1 — 5.     Judges;  appointments  of  cousel  or  guardian  ad  litem;  fees 

Any  judge  of  this  commonwealth  who  appoints  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  compact  may,  in  his  discretion,  fix  a  fee  to  be  paid 
out  of  funds  available  for  disposition  by  the  court. 

§  1 — 6.     Enforcement  of  compact;  courts,  departments,  agencies  and  officers;  duties 

The  courts,  departments,  agencies  and  officers  of  this  commonwealth  and  its 
subdivisions  shall  enforce  this  compact  and  shall  do  all  things  appropriate  to  the 
effectuation  of  its  purposes  and  intent  which  may  be  within  their  respective  juris- 
diction . 

§  1 — 7.     Cessation  of  act;  procedure 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  Article  XIV  hereof,  this  act  shall  cease  to 
be  in  effect  upon  the  adoption  by  both  branches  of  the  general  court  of  a  joint 
resolution  stating  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  public  good;  or  may  be 
repealed. 

INTERSTATE  COMPACT  ON  THE  PLACEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

5  2 — 1.     Form  and  contents 

A  compact  is  hereby  entered  into  with  all  jurisdictions  legally  joining  therein 
in  substantially  the  following  form; — 

INTERSTATE  COMPACT  ON  THE  PLACEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

ARTICLE  I.     PURPOSE  AND  POLICY 

It  is  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  party  states  to  co-operate  with  each  other 
in  the  interstate  placement  of  children  to  the  end  that: 


(a)  Each  child  requiring  placement  shall  receive  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
be  placed  in  a  suitable  environment  and  with  persons  or  institutions  having  appro- 
priate qualifications  and  facilities  to  provide  a  necessary  and  desirable  degree 
and  type  of  care. 

(b)  The  appropriate  authorities  in  a  state  where  a  child  is  to  be  placed  may 
have  full  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  the  proposed  placement, 
thereby  promoting  full  compliance  with  applicable  requirements  for  the  protection 
of  the  child. 

(c)  The  proper  authorities  of  the  state  from  which  the  placement  is  made  may 
obtain  the  most  complete  information  on  the  basis  of  which  to  evaluate  a  projected 
placement  before  it  is  made. 

(d)  Appropriate  jurisdictional  arrangements  for  the  care  of  children  will  be 
promoted. 

ARTICLE  II.  DEFINITIONS 
As  used  in  this  compact: 

(a)  "Child"  means  a  person  who,  by  reason  of  minority,  is  legally  subject  to 
parental  guardianship  or  similar  control. 

(b)  "Sending  agency"  means  a  party  state,  officer  or  employee  thereof;  a  sub- 
division of  a  party  state,  or  officer  or  employee  thereof;  a  court  of  a  party  state; 
a  person,  corporation,  association,  charitable  agency  or  other  entity  which  sends, 
brings  or  causes  to  be  sent  or  brought  any  child  to  another  party  state. 

(c)  "Receiving  state"  means  the  state  to  which  a  child  is  sent,  brought  or  caused 
to  be  sent  or  brought,  whether  by  public  authorities  or  private  persons  or  agencies, 
and  whether  for  placement  with  state  or  local  public  authorities  or  for  placement 
with  private  agencies  or  persons. 

(d)  "Placement"  means  the  arrangement  for  the  care  of  a  child  in  a  family  free 
or  boarding  home  or  in  a  child-caring  agency  or  institution  but  does  not  include  any 
institution  caring  for  the  mentally  ill,  mentally  defective  or  epileptic  or  any 
institution  primarily  educational  in  character,  and  any  hospital  or  other  medical 
facility. 

ARTICLE  III.     CONDITIONS  FOR  PLACEMENT 

(a)  No  sending  agency  shall  send,  bring  or  cause  to  be  sent  or  brought  into  any 
other  party  state  any  child  for  placement  in  foster  care  or  as  a  preliminary  to  a 
possible  adoption  unless  the  sending  agency  shall  comply  with  each  and  every  require- 
ment set  forth  in  this  article  and  with  the  applicable  laws  of  the  receiving  state 
governing  the  placement  of  children  therein. 

(b)  Prior  to  sending,  bringing  or  causing  any  child  to  be  sent  or  brought  into 
a  receiving  state  for  placement  in  foster  care  or  as  a  preliminary  to  a  possible 
adoption,  the  sending  agency  shall  furnish  the  appropriate  public  authorities  in  the 
receiving  state  written  notice  of  the  intention  to  send,  bring  or  place  the  child  in 
the  receiving  stare.     The  notice  shall  contain: 
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(1)  The  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child. 

(2)  The  identity  and  address  or  addresses  of  the  parents  or  legal  guardian. 

(3)  The  name  and  address  of  the  person,  agency  or  institution  to  or  with 
which  the  sending  agency  proposes  to  send,  bring  or  place  the  child. 

(4)  A  full  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  proposed  action  and  evidence  of 
the  authority  pursuant  to  which  the  placement  is  proposed  to  be  made. 

(c)  Any  public  officer  or  agency  in  a  receiving  state  which  is  in  receipt  of 

a  notice  pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  cf  this  article  may  request  of  the  sending  agency, 
or  any  other  appropriate  officer  or  agency  of  or  in  the  sending  agency's  state,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  therefrom,  such  supporting  or  additional  information  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  under  the  circumstances  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and  policy  of 
this  compact. 

(d)  The  child  shall  not  be  sent,  brought  or  caused  to  be  sent  or  brought  into 
the  receiving  state  until  the  appropriate  public  authorities  in  the  receiving  state 
shall  notify  the  sending  agency,  in  writing,  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  place- 
ment does  not  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  child. 

ARTICLE  IV.     PENALTY  FOR  ILLEGAL  PLACEMENT 

The  sending,  bringing  or  causing  to  be  sent  or  brought  into  any  receiving  state 
of  a  child  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  this  compact  shall  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  laws  respecting  the  placement  of  children  of  both  the  state  in  which  the  sending 
agency  is  located  or  from  which  it  sends  or  brings  the  child  and  of  the  receiving 
state.     Such  violation  nay  be  punished  or  subjected  to  penalty  in  either  jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  its  laws.     In  addition  to  liability  for  any  such  punishment  or 
penalty,  any  such  violation  shall  constitute  full  and  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  any  license,  permit  or  other  legal  authorization  held 
by  the  sending  agency  which  empowers  or  allows  it  to  place  or  care  for  children. 

ARTICLE  V.     RETENTION  OF  JURISDICTION 

(a)  The  sending  agency  shall  retain  jurisdiction  over  the  child  sufficient  to 
determine  all  matters  in  relation  to  the  custody,  supervision,  care,  treatment  and 
disposition  of  the  child  which  it  would  have  had  if  the  child  had  remained  in  the 
sending  agency's  state,  until  the  child  is  adopted,  reaches  majority,  becomes  self- 
supporting  or  is  discharged  with  the  concurrence  of  the  appropriate  authority  in 
the  receiving  state.     Such  jurisdiction  shall  also  include  the  power  to  effect  or 
cause  the  return  of  the  child  or  its  transfer  to  another  location  and  custody  pur- 
suant to  law.     The  sending  agency  shall  continue  to  have  financial  responsibility 
for  support  and  maintenance  of  the  child  during  the  period  of  the  placement.  Nothing 
contained  herein  shall  defeat  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  by  a  receiving  state  sufficient 
to  deal  with  an  act  of  delinquency  or  crime  committed  therein. 

(b)  When  the  sending  agency  is  a  public  agency,  it  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  an  authorized  public  or  private  agency  in  the  receiving  state  providing  for  the 
performance  of  one  or  more  services  in  respect  of  such  case  by  the  latter  as  agent 
for  the  sending  agency. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  private  charitable 
agency  authorized  to  place  children  in  the  receiving  state  from  performing  services 
or  acting  as  agent  in  the  state  for  a  private  charitable  agency  of  the  sending  state; 
nor  to  prevent  the  agency  in  the  receiving  state  from  discharging  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  child  who  has  been  placed  on  behalf  of 
the  sending  agency  without  relieving  the  responsibility  set  forth  in  paragraph  (a) 
hereof . 


ARTICLE  VI.     INSTITUTIONAL  CARE  OF  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 


A  child  adjudicated  delinquent  may  be  placed  in  an  institution  in  another 
party  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this  compact,  but  no  such  placement  shall  be  made 
unless  the  child  is  given  a  court  hearing  on  notice  to  the  parent  or  guardian  with 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  prior  to  his  being  sent  to  such  other  party  jurisdiction 
for  institutional  care  and  the  court  finds  that: 

L.     Equivalent  facilities  for  the  child  are  not  available  in  the  sending 
agency's  jurisdiction;  and 

2.     Institutional  care  in  the  other  jurisdiction  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  child  and  will  not  produce  undue  hardship. 

ARTICLE  VII.     COMPACT  ADMINISTRATOR 

The  executive  head  of  each  jurisdiction  party  to  this  compact  shall  desigante 
an  officer  who  shall  be  general  co-ordinator  of  activities  under  this  compact  in  his 
jurisdiction  and  who,  acting  jointly  with  like  officers  of  other  party  jurisdictions, 
shall  have  power  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  compact. 

ARTICLE  VIII.  LIMITATIONS 

This  compact  shall  not  apply  to: 

(a)  The  sending  or  bringing  of  a  child  into  a  receiving  state  by  his  parent, 
step-parent,  grandparent,  adult  brother  or  sister,  adult  uncle  or  aunt,  or  his 
guardian  and  leaving  the  child  with  any  such  relative  or  non-agency  guardian  in 
the  receiving  state. 

(b)  Any  placement,  sending  or  bringing  of  a  child  into  a  receiving  state  pursuant 
to  any  other  interstate  compact  to  which  both  the  state  from  which  the  child  is  sent 

or  brought  and  the  receiving  state  are  party,  or  to  any  other  agreement  between  said 
states  which  has  the  force  of  law. 

ARTICLE  IX.     ENACTMENT  AND  WITHDRAWAL 

This  compact  shall  be  open  to  joinder  by  any  state,  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,   the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,   the  Government  of  Canada  or  any  province  thereof.  It 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  any  such  jurisdiction  when  such  jurisdiction 
has  enacted  the  same  into  law.     Withdrawal  from  this  compact  shall  be  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  statute  repealing  the  same,  but  shall  not  take  effect  until  two  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  statute  and  until  written  notice  of  the  withdrawal  has 
been  given  by  the  withdrawing  state  to  the  governor  of  each  other  party  jurisdiction. 
Withdrawal  of  a  party  state  shall  not  affect  the  rights,  duties  and  obligations  under 
this  compact  of  any  sending  agency  therein  with  respect  to  a  placement  made  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  withdrawal. 

ARTICLE  X.     CONSTRUCTION  AND  SEVERABILITY 

The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  thereof.     The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable  and  if  any 
phrase,  clause,  sentence  or  provision  of  this  compact  is  declared  to  be  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  any  party  state  or  of  the  United  States  or  the  applicability 
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thereof  to  any  government,  agency,  person  or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  compact  and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
government,  agency,  person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  If 
this  compact  shall  be  held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  state  party  thereto, 
the  compact  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining  states  and 
in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  state  affected  as  to  all  severable  matters. 

5  2 — 2.  Construction 

The  provisions  of  section  thirty-six  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  nineteen  of 
the  General  Laws  shall  not  apply  to  a  public  sending  agency  of,  or  in,  another  state 
party  to  said  compact. 

§  2 — 3.     Financial  responsibility 

Financial  responsibility  for  any  child  placed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  interstate  compact  on  the  placement  of  children  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  V  thereof  in  the  first  instance.     However,  in  the 
event  of  partial  or  complete  default  of  performance  thereunder,  the  provisions  of 
said  section  thirty-six  also  may  be  invoked. 

§  2 — 4.     Appropriate  authority  in  the  receiving  state,  defined 

As  used  in  Articles  III  (b)  and  V  (a)  of  the  interstate  compact  on  the  placement 
of  children,  the  phrase  "appropriate  authority  in  the  receiving  state"  with  reference 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  shall  mean  the  state  department  of  public  welfare 

§  2 — 5.     Officers  and  agencies;  power  to  enter  into  agreements;  financial  obligations 

The  officers  and  agencies  of  the  commonwealth  and  its  political  subdivisions 
having  authority  to  place  children  are  hereby  empowered  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
appropriate  officers  or  agencies  of  or  in  other  party  states  pursuant  to  Article  V  (b) 
of  the  interstate  compact  on  the  placement  of  children.     Any  such  agreement  which  con- 
tains a  financial  commitment  or  imposes  a  financial  obligation  on  the  commonwealth 
or  a  political  subdivision  or  agency  thereof  shall  not  be  binding  unless  it  has  the 
approval  in  writing  of  the  commissioner  of  administration  in  the  case  of  the  common- 
wealth and  of  the  chief  local  fiscal  officer  in  the  case  of  a  political  subdivision 
thereof . 

§  2 — 6.     Visitation,   inspection  or  supervision  of  children,  homes  or  institutions 

Any  requirements  for  visitation,   inspection  or  supervision  of  children,  homes, 
institutions  or  other  agencies  in  another  party  state  which  may  apply  under  sections 
fourteen,  fifteen  and  sixteen  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  met  if  performed  pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  into  by  appropriate  officers 
or  agencies  of  the  commonwealth  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  as  contemplated  by 
Article  V  (b)  of  the  interstate  compact  on  the  placement  of  children. 

§  2 — 7.     Placement  of  delinquent  children 

Any  court  having  jurisdiction  to  place  delinquent  children  may  place  a  delinquen 
child  in  an  institution  of  or  in  another  state  pursuant  to  Article  VI  of  the  interstat 
compact  on  the  placement  of  children,  and  shall  retain  jurisdiction  as  provided  in 
Article  V  thereof. 
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§  2 — 8.     Executive  head 

As  used  in  Article  VII  of  the  interstate  compact  on  the  placement  of  children, 
the  term  "executive  head"  means  the  governor. 
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CHAPTER  120 

DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES  AND 
MASSACHUSETTS  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 


S  1.     Corporate  status  of  department  of  youth  services;  holding  and  investing 
trust  funds 

The  department  of  youth  services  shall  be  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
taking,  holding  and  investing  in  trust  for  the  commonwealth,  subject  to  section 
fifteen  of  chapter  ten,  any  grant  or  devise  of  land  or  any  gift  or  bequest  made  at 
any  time  for  the  use  of  any  institution  of  which  said  department  has  the  management, 
government  and  care,  and  it  shall  succeed  to  and  retain  the  rights,  powers  and 
duties  formerly  held  or  acquired  by  the  division  of  youth  services  and  by  the  youth 
services  board,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  said  section  fifteen  and  in  this 
chapter. 

S  2.     Management,  government  and  care  of  industrial  schools;  employment  of  expert 
personnel  by  director 

The  department  of  youth  services  shall  have  the  management,  government  and 
care  of  the  Lyman  school  for  boys  at  Westborough,  the  industrial  school  for  girls 
at  Lancaster,  the  industrial  school  for  boys  at  Shirley,  and  of  all  other  institu- 
tions, except  correctional  institutions  of  the  commonwealth,  supported  by  the 
commonwealth  for  the  custody,  diagnosis,  care  and  training  of  delinquent  or  wayward 
children  or  habitual  truants  or  habitual  absentees  or  habitual  school  offenders  or 
juvenile  offenders.     The  department  of  youth  services  shall  have  control  of  the  land 
and  buildings  of  said  schools.     To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  chapter,  the 

i55ioner   shall   authorize  the  employment  vithlfl  the  Limits  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated therefore,  such  medical,  dental,  psychiatric,  psychological,  social  work, 
legal,  investigative  and  other  expert  personnel,  including  experts  in  the  fields 
of  fiscal  affairs,  research  and  planning,  and  personnel  administration  and  training, 
superintendents,  field  representatives,  supervisory,  clerical  and  other  employees 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  and  shall  prescribe  their  duties.     Physicians,  dentists 
and  psychiatrists  employed  hereunder  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  thirty-one  or  section  nine  A  of  chapter  thirty. 

§  3.     Appointment  of  superintendents,  chaplains  and  physicians 

The  commissioner  of  youth  services  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent, chaplains  and  a  physician  of  each  of  said  schools  and  institutions,  and 
shall,  in  accordance  with  law  appoint  all  other  officers  and  employees  required  at 
said  schools  and  institutions  and  shall  prescribe  their  duties. 

§  U.     Rules  and  regulations;  by-laws 

The  commissioner  of  youth  services  shall  establish  rules,  regulations,  and 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  each  institution  and  shall  see  that  its  affairs  are 
conducted  according  to  law  and  to  such  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws;  but  the 
purpose  thereof  and  of  all  education,  employment,  training,  discipline,  recreation 
and  other  activities  carried  on  in  the  institutions  shall  be  to  restore  and  build 
up  the  self-respect  and  self-reliance  of  the  children  lodged  therein  and  to  qualify 
them  for  good  citizenship  and  honorable  employment. 
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§  5.     Examination  and  study  of  children  committed;  re-examinations;  records;  discharge 

(a)  When  a  person  has  been  committed  to  the  department  of  youth  services,  it 
shall,  under  rules  establised  by  it,  forthwith  examine  and  study  him  and  investigate 
all  pertinent  circumstances  of  his  life  and  behavior. 

(b)  The  department  of  youth  services  shall  make  periodic  reexamination  of  all 
persons  within  its  control.     These  examinations  may  be  made  as  frequently  as  the 
department  considers  desirable,  and  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  every  person  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  one  year. 

(c)  The  department  of  youth  services  shall  keep  written  records  of  all  examina- 
tions and  of  the  conclusions  based  thereon,  and  of  all  orders  concerning  the  disposition 
or  treatment  of  every  person  subject  to  its  control. 

(d)  Failure  of  the  department  of  youth  services  to  examine  a  person  committed 
to  it,  or  to  reexamine  him  within  one  year  of  a  previous  examination,  shall  not  of 
itself  entitle  the  person  to  discharge  from  the  control  of  the  department,  but  shall 
entitle  him  to  petition  the  committing  court  for  an  order  of  discharge,  and  the 
court  shall  discharge  him  unless  the  department  upon  due  notice  satisfies  the  court 
of  the  necessity  for  further  control. 

§  6.     Liberty  under  supervision;  confinement;  reconf inement ;  revocation  or  modification 
of  order;  discharge 

When  a  person  has  been  committed  to  the  department  of  youth  services,  it  may 
after  an  objective  consideration  of  all  available  information — 

(a)  Permit  him  his  liberty  under  supervision  and  upon  such  conditions  as  it 
believes  conducive    to  law-abiding  conduct;  or — 

(b)  Order  his  confinement  under  such  conditions  as  it  believes  best  designed 
for  the  protection  of  the  public;  or — 

(c)  Order  reconf inement  or  renewed  release  as  often  as  conditions  indicate  to 
be  desirable;  or — 

(d)  Revoke  or  modify  any  order,  except  an  order  of  final  discharge,  as  often  as 
conditions  indicate  to  be  desirable;  or — 

(e)  Discharge  him  from  control  with  notice  to  the  court,  except  as  provided  in 
section  twelve,  when  it  is  satisfied  that  such  discharge  is  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public. 

§  6A.     Correction  of  socially  harmful  tendencies 

As  a  means  of  correcting  the  socially  harmful  tendencies  of  a  person  committed 
to  it,  the  department  of  youth  services  may — 

(a)  Require  participation  by  him  in  vocational,  physical,  educational,  and 
correctional  training  and  activities. 

(b)  Require  such  modes  of  life  and  conduct  as  seem  best  adapted  to  fit  him  for 
return  to  full  liberty  without  danger  to  the  public. 

(c)  Provide  such  medical  or  psychiatric  treatment  as  is  necessary. 


§  7.     Powers  and  duties  of  superintendent 


The  superintendent  of  each  school  or  other  institution,  with  the  subordinate 
officers,  shall  have  general  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  the  welfare  and  custody 
of  the  children  lodged  therein,  and  for  carrying  out  the  rehabilitative  program  pres- 
cribed by  the  commissioner  of  youth  services.     He  shall  be  a  constant  resident  at  the 
school,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  youth  services,  shall  seek 
to  establish  relationships  and  to  organize  ways  of  life  that  will  meet  the  moral, 
physical,  emotional,  intellectual  and  social  needs  of  the  children  under  his  care 
as  those  needs  would  be  met  in  adequate  homes. 

§  8.     Bond  and  accounts  of  superintendents;  accounting  to  commissioner  of  youth -services 

Each  superintendent  shall  before  entering  upon  his  duties  give  bond  to  the 
commonwealth,  with  sureties  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  in  such  sum  as 
the  comptroller  may  prescribe,  conditioned  that  he  shall  faithfully  perform  all  his 
duties  and  account  for  all  money  received  by  him  as  superintendent.     The  bond  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  state  treasurer.     Each  superintendent  shall  have  charge 
of  all  the  property  of  the  institution  within  the  precincts  thereof.     He  shall  keep 
accounts  of  all  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  all  property  intrusted  to  him, 
showing  the  income  and  expenses  of  the  institution;  and  shall  account  to  the  commi- 
ssioner of  youth  services,  in  such  manner  as  said  commissioner  may  require,   for  all 
money  received  by  him.     His  books  and  all  documents  relative  to  the  school  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  commissioner  of  youth  services. 


§  9.     Rogers  fund 


The  superintendent  of  the  industrial  school  for  girls,  under  the  direction  of 
the  commissioner  cf  youth  services,  shall  purchase  books  with  the  income  and  profits 
and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  donation  of  Henry  B.  Rogers. 

$  10.     Use  of  public  or  private  facilities,  institutions  and  agencies;  control;  inspec- 
tion; acceptance  and  control  of  delinquent  children;  effect  of  placement  of 
person  in  or  release  from  institution  or  control  by  department 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  duties  and  effectuating  the  decisions 
of  the  department  of  youth  services  with  respect  to  the  classification,  placement  for 
training  and  treatment,   transfer,  release  under  supervision  and  discharge  of  persons 
committed  to  the  department  the  commissioner  of  youth  services  is  authorized  to  make 
use  of  law  enforcement,  detention,  supervisory,  medical,  educational,  correctional, 
segregative,  and  other  facilities,  institutions  and  agencies,  whether  public  or  private, 
within  the  commonwealth  wherever  feasible,  otherwise  outside  the  commonwealth;  provided 
however,   that  the  department  shall  not  transfer  custody  of  any  person  who  was  committed 
to  the  department  by  a  juvenile  court  or  district  court  juvenile  session  and  who  is 
under  eighteen  to  a  penal  institution.     The  commissioner  of  youth  services  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  appropriate  private  or  public  officials  for  separate  care 
and  special  treatment  in  existing  institutions  of  persons  committed  to  the  department. 

At  least  twice  annually,  the  commissioner  of  youth  services  with  the  assistance 
of  the  executive  secretary  to  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  responsible  for  convening 
and  programming  a  meeting  of  a  youth  services  coordinating  council  composed  of  the 
commissioners  of  public  health,  mental  health,  education,  public  welfare,  corrections, 
and  probation,  and  the  commissioner  of  administration  and  finance  or 

their  designees.     The  youth  services  coordinating  council  shall  meet  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  for  the  coordination  and  mutual  assistance  in  the  carrying  out  and  evalu- 
ation of  all  the  programs  relating  to  youth  services  in  the  commonwealth.     Said  council 
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shall  jointly  prescribe  and  from  time  to  time  amend  rules  and  recommendations  of 
their  various  departments  for  the  aforementioned  purposes. 

(b)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  giving  the  department  of  youth  ser- 
vices control  over  existing  facilities,  institutions  or  agencies  other  than  those 
listed  in  section  two,  or  as  requiring  such  facilities,  institutions  or  agencies  to 
service  said  department  inconsistently  with  their  functions,  or  with  the  authority  of 
their  officers,  or  with  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  their  activities,  or  as 
giving  said  department  power  to  make  use  of  any  private  institution  or  agency  without 
its  consent,  or  to  pay  a  private  institution  or  agency  for  services  which  a  public  ins- 
titution or  agency  is  willing  and  able  to  perform. 

(c)  Public  institutions  and  agencies  are  hereby    required  to  accept  and  care  for 
delinquent  children  or  convicted  persons  sent  to  them  by  the  department  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  be  required  to  do  had  such  persons  been  committed  thereto  by  a 
juvenile  court,  district  court,  superior  court  or  probate  court. 

(d)  The  department  is  hereby  given  the  right  and  shall  be  required  periodically 
to  inspect  all  public  and  all  private  institutions  and  agencies  whose  facilities  it  is 
using.     Every  institution  and  agency  whether  public  or  private,  is  required  to  afford 

the  department  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  or  consult  with  persons  committed  to  the 
department  who  are  for  the  time  being  in  the  custody  of  the  institution  or  agency. 

(e)  Placement  of  a  person  by  the  department  in  any  institution  or  agency  not 
operated  by  the  department  or  the  release  of  such  person  from  such  an  institution  or 
agency  shall  not  terminate  the  control  of  the  department  over  such  person.     No  person 
placed  in  such  institution  or  under  such  an  agency  may  be  released  by  the  institution 
or  agency  without  the  approval  of  the  department. 

S  11.     Places  for  detention  and  diagnosis;  treatment  and  training  facilities;  facilities 
to  aid  persons  given  conditional  releases;  forest  or  farm  school  camps 

When  funds  are  available  for  the  purpose,   the  commissioner  of  youth  services  may 
(a)  establish  and  operate  places  for  detention  and  diagnosis  of  all  persons  committed 
to  the  department;   (b)  establish  and  operate  additional  treatment  and  training  facili- 
ties necessary  to  classify  and  segregate  and  handle  delinquents  and  juvenile  offenders 
of  different  ages,  habits  and  mental  and  physical  condition  according  to  their  needs; 
(c)  establish  facilities  to  aid  persons  given  conditional  release  or  discharged  by  the. 
department  to  find  employment  and  to  lead  a  law-abiding  existence,  and  shall  establish, 
on  land  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  environmental  management  or  upon  other 
sites  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  environmental  management,  forest  or  farm  school 
camps  to  which  children  placed  in  the  care  of  the  department  of  youth  services  may  be 
sent  for  such  education  and  training  as  may  be  deemed  best  for  their  readjustment,  the 
work  projects  of  which  may  be  assigned  in  farming  or  reforestation,  maintenance  and 
development  of  state  forests  and  recreational  areas  as  may  be  approved  by  the  commissioner 
of  environmental  management. 

§  12.     Parole;  placing  custody  in  home  or  family;  agents;  investigations;  notice  to 
commissioner  of  public  welfare;  resumption  of  care 

The  department  may  direct  release  under  supervision  at  any  time,  and  may  place 
children  in  its  custody  in  their  usual  homes  or  in  any  situation  or  family  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  department.     The  commissioner  of  youth  services  may,  subject  to 
impropriation,  employ  agents  for  investigating  places  and  for  visiting  and  supervising 
hildren,  and  nay  provide  for  the  maintenance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  child  so 
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placed  in  the  charge  of  any  person.     Immediately  on  placing  children  in  families  or 
homes,   the  commissioner  of  youth  services  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of  public 
welfare  of  the  name  of  each  child  so  placed  and  of  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
person  to  whose  care  he  is  entrusted.     The  department  may  at  any  time,  until  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  commitment,  resume  the  care  and  custody  of  any  child 
released  under  supervision.     Th?  department  shall  place  children  in  families  or 
homes  of  the  religious  belief  of  such  children,  but  if  this  be  impracticable,  then 
due  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  locality,  and,  if  practicable,  the  home  shall  be  such 
that  the  children  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  religious  worship  of  their 
own  belief. 


S  13.     Escape;  breach  of  parole;  arrest;  detention 


A  boy  or  girl  committed  to  the  department  and  placed  by  it  in  any  institution 
or  facility,  who  has  escaped  therefrom,  or  who  has  been  released  on  parole  and 
broken  the  conditions  thereof,  may  be  arrested  without  a  warrant  by  a  sheriff,  deputy 
sheriff,  constable,  police  officer,  or  person  employed  and  authorized  by  the  department, 
and  may  be  kept  in  custody  in  a  suitable  place  and  there  detained  until  such  boy  or 
girl  may  be  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  department. 

$  13A.     Compensation  for  property  damage  caused  by  inmates;  notice  of  damage;  claim; 
filing 

Upon  written  request  of  the  department,   there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state 
treasury,   from  such  funds  as  may  be  available  therefore,   to  any  person  determined  by  ( 
the  attorney  general  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  damage  to  his  property  caused 
by  the  act  of  any  inmate  of  the  Lyman  school  for  boys  at  Westborough,  the  industrial 
school  for  girls  at  Lancaster,   the  industrial  school  for  boys  at  Shirley,  the  depart- 
ment of  youth  services  reception  center  at  Westborough  or  any  other  institution  of 
which  the  department  has  management,  government  and  care  under  the  provisions  of  section 
two  while  escaping  therefrom,  such  sum  as  the  attorney  general  shall  determine  to  be 
just  and  reasonable  and  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  approve;  provided,  that 
written  notice  of  said  damage  and  claim  for  compensation  therefore  be  filed  with  the 
department  within  one  year  next  after  the  date  on  which  such  damage  occurred. 

S  K.     Applications  for  new  commitments  for  insane,  feeble  minded  and  sexually  psycho- 
pathic persons 

Whenever  the  department  finds  that  any  person  committed  to  it  is  insane  or  feeble 
minded,  within  the  meaning  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  or  a  sexual 
psychopath,  within  the  meaning  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  A,  or  a  potential 
psychotic,  as  defined  and  determined  by  the  assistant  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of 
clinical  services,   the  department  may  make  application  to  the  proper  court  for  a  new 
commitment  to  the  appropriate  agency  in  accordance  with  law. 

S  15.     Transfers  from  Massachusetts  reformatory  and  reformatory  for  women 

With  the  consent  of  the  department,  the  commissioner  of  correction  may  transfer 
to  the  care  of  the  department  any  boy  under  seventeen  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts 
reformatory,  or  any  girl  under  seventeen  sentenced  to  the  reformatory  for  women,  for 
such  disposition  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  after  study,  will  best  serve  • 
the  needs  of  the  boy  or  girl  and  best  protect  the  interests  of  the  public. 
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§  16.  Discharge 

Every  person  committed  to  the  department  as  a  wayward  child  or  delinquent  child, 
if  not  already  discharged,  shall  be  discharged  when  he  reaches  his  eighteenth  birth- 
day, unless  a  petition  is  filed  by  the  department  under  section  seventeen.  Every 
person  committed  to  the  department  after  conviction  in  criminal  proceedings,  unless 
already  discharged,  shall  be  discharged  when  such  person  reaches  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  unless  a  petition  is  filed  by  the  department  under  section  seventeen.  The 
department  may  continue  to  have  the  responsibility  for  any  person  provided  for  in  this 
chapter  under  twenty-one  years  for  the  purposes  of  specific  educational  or  rehabilita- 
tive programs,  under  conditions  agreed  upon  by  both  the  department  and  such  person 
and  terminable  by  either. 

S  17.     Procedure  when  discharge  deemed  dangerous;  control  beyond  age  limit;  order; 
application;  statement  of  facts;  review  of  order 

Whenever  the  department  is  of  the  opinion  that  discharge  of  a  person  from  its 
control  at  the  age  limt  stated  in  section  sixteen  would  be  physically  dangerous  to 
the  public  because  of  the  person's  mental  or  physical  deficiency,  disorder  or  abnor- 
mality,  the  department  shall  make  an  order  directing  that  the  person  remain  subject 
to  its  control  beyond  the  period  and  shall  make  application  to  the  committing  court 
for  a  review  of  that  order  by  the  court.     The  order  and  application  shall  be  made  at 
least  ninety  days  before  the  time  of  discharge  stated  in  section  sixteen.  The 
application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
department  bases  its  opinion  that  discharge  from  its  control  at  the  time  stated  would 
be  physically  dangerous  to  the  public,  but  no  such  application  shall  be  dismissed  nor 
shall  the  order  be  discharged,  merely  because  of  its  form  or  an  asserted  insufficiency 
of  its  allegations;  every  order  shall  be  reviewed  upon  its  merits. 

§   18.     Notice  of  application  for  review  of  order;  hearing;  appointment  of  counsel; 
court  order 

If  the  department  applies  to  the  court  for  review  of  an  order  as  provided  in 
section  seventeen,   the  court  shall  notify  the  person  whose  liberty  is  involved,  and 
if  he  or  she  be  not  sui  juris,  his  parent  or  guardian  (if  such  person  can  be  reached 
and  if  not  the  court  shall  appoint  a  person  to  act  in  the  place  of  the  parent  or  guardian) , 
of  the  application,  and  shall  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  appear  in  court  with  the  aid 
of  counsel  and  of  process  to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses  and  production  of  evidence. 
When  he  is  unable  to  provide  his  own  counsel,   the  court  shall  appoint  counsel  to 
represent  him. 

If  after  a  full  hearing  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  discharge  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  order  applies  would  be  physically  dangerous  to  the  public  because  of  his 
mental  or  physical  deficiency,   disorder,  or  abnormality  the  court  shall  confirm  the 
order  of  the  department.     If  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  discharge  of  the  person  from 
continued  control  of  the  department  would  not  be  physically  dangerous  to  the  public, 
the  court  shall  disapprove  the  order  of  the  department  and  shall  order  the  person  to 
be  discharged  from  its  control. 

§  19.     New  orders  if  control  continued;  periodic  applications  for  review;  procedure 

When  an  order  of  the  department  is  confirmed  as  provided  in  section  eighteen, 
tie  control  of  the  department  over  the  person  shall  continue,  subject  to  the  provisions 

:     his  chapter;  but,  unless  the  person  is  previously  discharged  in  accordance  with 
section  six  (e),   the  department  shall,  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  such  a 


confirmation  in  the  case  of  persons  committed  as  wayward  children  or  delinquent 
children,  or  within  five  years  after  the  date  of  such  a  confirmation  in  the  case  of 
persons  committed  after  conviction  in  criminal  proceedings,  make  a  new  order  and  a 
new  application  for  review  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
seventeen.     Such  orders  and  applications  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  as  often  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  department  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
except  that  the  department  shall  have  power,  in  order  to  protect  other  children  and 
adolescents,  to  transfer  the  custody  of  any  person  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  to 
the  department  of  correction  for  placement  in  the  appropriate  institution. 

Every  person  shall  be  discharged  from  the  control  of  the  department  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  period  stated  in  this  section  unless  the  department  has  previously 
acted  as  therein  required,  and  shall  be  discharged  if  the  court  fails  to  confirm  the 
order  as  provided  in  section  eighteen. 

$  20.  Appeals 

(a)  If  under  the  provisions  of  sections  eighteen  and  nineteen  the  court  confirms 
an  order,  the  person  whose  liberty  is  involved  may  appeal  to  a  district  court  jury 
session  for  a  reversal  or  modification  of  the  confirmation.     The  appeal  shall  be  taken 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  appeal  to  the  said  session  from  judgments  of  a  justice 
sitting  without  jury  in  criminal  cases. 

(b)  After  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  the  jury  session  may  affirm  the  order  of 

the  justice,  or  modify  it,  or  reverse  it  and  order  the  appellant  to  be  discharged  by  ( 
the  board.  V 

(c)  Pending  the  appeal  the  appellant  shall  remain  under  the  control  of  the  board. 

5  21.     Effect  of  commitment  on  application  for  public  service;  discharge;  restoration 
of  civil  rights;  records;  inspection;  consent;  evidence  in  other  proceedings 

Commitment  to  the  care  of  the  department  of  a  wayward  child  or  delinquent  child 
shall  not  operate  to  disqualify  said  child  in  any  further  examination,  appointment  or 
application  for  public  service  under  the  government  either  of  the  commonwealth  or  of 
any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Whenever  a  person  committed  to  the  department  by  a  court  upon  conviction  of  a 
crime  is  discharged  from  its  control  such  discharge  shall,  when  so  ordered  by  the 
department,  restore  such  person  to  all  civil  rights  and  shall  have  the  effect  of  setting 
aside  the  conviction.     The  conviction  of  such  a  person  shall  not  operate  to  disqualify 
him  for  any  future     examination,  appointment  or  application  for  public  service  under 
the  government  either  of  the  commonwealth  or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

The  records  of  commitment  to  the  department  shall  be  withheld  from  public  ins- 
pection except  with  the  consent  of  the  department,  but  such  records  concerning  any 
child  who  at  the  time  of  commitment  was  between  seven  and  seventeen  years  of  age  shall 
be  open,  at  all  reasonable  times,   to  the  inspection  of  the  child,  his  or  her  parent  or 
parents,   guardian  or  attorney,  or  any  of  them.     A  commitment  to  the  department  shall 
not  be  received  in  evidence  or  used  in  any  way  in  any  proceeding  in  any  court  except  in 
subsequent  proceedings  for  waywardness  or  delinquency  against  the  same  child,  and  exce 
in  imposing  sentence  in  any  criminal  proceeding  against  the  same  person. 
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|   22.     Inquiry  into  effectiveness  of  methods;  information;  annual  report;  contents 

The  department  shall  conduct  continuing  inquiry  into  the  effectiveness  of  the 
treatment  methods  it  employs  in  seeking  the  reformation  of  juvenile  and  youthful 
offenders.     To  this  end  the  department  shall  obtain  from  the  commissioner  of  probation 
all  court  record  information  on  its  v(a)rds  compiled  subsequent  to  their  discharge 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  commissioner 
of  probation  tabulate  and  analyze  these  data  so  that  they  may  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
relative  merits  of  methods  of  treatment.     The  results  of  such  studies  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  in  each  annual  report  of  the  department.     The  department  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  and  to  the  general  court  containing,  in  addition 
to  other  matters  required  by  law,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  committed  to  the 
department  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  of  the  disposition  made  of  such  persons 
and  of  all  other  persons  under  its  supervision  during  said  year.     The  report  shall 
include  such  inventories  as  the  institutions  under  the  department's  supervision  are 
required  by  law  to  make,  a  statement  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  facilities  under 
its  supervision,  and  of  the  progress  made  towards  an  integrated  rehabilitory  system 
capable  of  giving  the  most  effective  individual  treatment  for  rehabilitation.  The 
report  shall  include  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  the  department  may  wish  to 
make . 

S  23.     Power  of  department  to  act  as  guardian  of  children 

The  department  may  act  as  guardians  for  any  boy  or  girl  in  its  charge  under 
iceco  -'ho  has  neither  parent  living  nor  guardian,  with  all  the  power  and  authority 
conferred  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  one,  except  that  when  a  guardian  is  appointed, 
the  powers  herein  conferred  shall  cease. 

§  23A.     Disposition  of  unclaimed  money  held  for  former  ward;  records 

Annually  on  or  before  November  thirtieth,  the  department  shall  pay  to  the  state 
treasurer  all  unclaimed  money  held  by  it  for  the  benefit  of  any  former  ward  of  the 
department  whose  whereabouts  are  then  unknown  to  it  and  have  been  unknown  for  seven 
years  subsequent  to  his  becoming  of  age.     At  the  time  of  so  paying  over  such  money, 
tr.e  department  sr.all  certify  to  the  comptroller  the  amount  of  such  money  then  held  for 
the  benefit  of  each  former  ward,  his  full  name,  age,  if  known,  and  last  known  address, 
the  names  of  "is  parents,  If  known,  and  such  further  information  as  it  deems  relevant; 
and  said  comptroller  shall  make  and  keep  a  record  thereof. 

$  24.     Expenditure  of  gifts 

Ihfl  department  may  expend  any  money  given  for  the  purpose  in  erecting  houses 
or  other  buildings  on  the  land  of  the  commonwealth  at  Lancaster,  for  increasing  the 
accommodation  and  facilities  of  the  industrial  school,  if  the  plans  therefore  are 
first  approved  by  the  bureau  of  building  construction. 

S  25.     Children  committed  by  United  States  courts 

The  provisions  of  this  chapter  relative  to  commitment  to  the  care  of  the  departmen 
shall  extend  to  boys  and  girls  committed  by  authority  of  the  courts  or  magistrates  of 
the  United  States. 

5  26.     Aiding  or  assisting  in  escape 

Whoever  aids  or  assists  a  child  in  the  custody  of  the  department  to  escape  or 
--.tempt  CO  escape  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or 
•  -mprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years. 


DYS  PENDING  LAWSUITS 

1)  DIAZ  v.  DYS  Tort  claim  by  client  who  was  injured  while  at- 
tempting escape  from  vendor  program  when  struck  by  a  motor 
vehicle . 

2)  GREEN  V.  DYS    MCAD  action  in  which  a  former  employee  seeks 
reinstatement  and  damages  claiming  that  he  was  discriminated 
against . 

3)  HAKIMDIN  V.  MURPHY  &  DYS    Superior  court  suite  by  former  Af- 
firmative Action  Officer  alleging  his  termination  from  the 
agency  was  the  result  of  discrimination. 

4)  OAKES  V .  DYS    Tort  claim  by  client  who  was  injured  while 
riding  in  a  dumb  waiter  at  a  facility.    Client  alleges  that 
an  employee  added  him  in  entering  the  elevator  which  failed. 

5)  SCHOOMAKER  V.  DYS    Tort  claim  by  client  who  was  burned  by 
iron  held  by  vendor  employee. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Executive  Office  of  Human  Services 
Department  of  Youth  Services 

Fort  Point  Place 
27-43  Wormwood  Street,  Suite  400 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02210 


DWARD  J.  LOUGHRAN 
Commissioner 


Area  Code  (617) 
727-7575 


Consent  Decree 


Inmates  of  the  Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center,  et  al  v. 
Michael  Dukakis,  et  al.  U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Civil  Action  75-1786-6. 

The  action  was  filed  in  the  early  1970's  alleging  certain 
unconstitutional  conditions  and  practices  directed  at  pretrial 
detainees  housed  at  the  Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center,  Ros- 
lindale,  Mass.     On  April  2,  1976,  the  parties  entered  into  a  Con- 
sent Decree  before  trial,  and,  without  deciding  whether  the 
treatment  and  conditions  which  existed  in  the  past  had  been  un- 
constitutional, agreed  to  have  the  decree  govern  the  operation  of 
the  facility  in  regard  to,  among  other  things,  licensure,  intake, 
bail  review,  mail,  visits,  telephone  calls,  staff  ratios, 
employee  screening,  education,  medical  and  psychiatric  treatment, 
recreation,  and  building  maintenance.     On  December  1,  1980,  a 
stipulation  was  agreed  upon  approving  the  Consent  Decree,  and 
dismissing  the  case  without  prejudice  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions.    The  court  retained  jurisdiction  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing,  terminating,  or  modifying  the  Consent  Decree.  The 
department  continues  to  meet  or  exceed  all  the  standards 
enumerated  in  the  Consent  Decree. 


B.  FISCAL 
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B. 2 .     Fiscal:  FY'91  EOHS  Approved  Deficiencies 

The  Department  has  not     requested  any  supplemental  funding  in  FY'91. 
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CAPITAL.  OUTLAY  ACCOUNTS 


ACCOUNT  S 

SAME 

BALANCE 

4200-7871 

EQUIPMENT 

$603 

.00 

4200-7832 

EQUIPMENT 

$12,357 

.00 

4200-7886 

FIRE  PROTECTION  IMPROV. 

$11 ,490 

.00 

4200-7891 

COMPUTER  EQPT. 

$282,21 3 

.00 

4200-9880 

DTD A  T 

on 
.  u  u 

4202-6870 

DEFERRED  MAINTENANCE 

$279  . 

.00 

4202-7842 

FIRE  PROTECTION  IMPROV. 

$21,542. 

.00 

♦4238-9881 

F  &  F.  FOR  WES  TP  J  ELD 

$290, 984 . 

.00 

♦4238-9841 

P  &  E  FOR  GRAFTON 

$130,594 . 

,00 

4200-8890 

EQUIPMENT 

$250,000 . 

.00 

4238-7841 

REPAIRS  AT  GRAFTON 

$10  ,000 . 

00 

TOTAL 

$1,107,205. 

00 

ALTHOUGH  THE  ABOVE  TOTAL  OF  $1,107,205.00  IS  AVAILABLE 
TO  DYS,   THE  FY91   SPENDING  CAP  HAS  BEEN  SET  AT  $200,000.00. 
THE  FUNDS  FOR  F  &  E  AT  WESTF I  ELD  AND  GRAFTON  ARE  PART  OF 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECT  BUDGET,   AND  WILL  BE  ASSESSFJD 
AGAINST  THE  DCPO  CAP. 


*  THESE  FUNDS  ARE  PART  OF  DCPO  SPENDING  CAP . 


CAPITAL  OUTLAY  PROJECTS 


STATUS:     C  =  COMMITTED 
P  =  PROPOSED 
H  =  HOLD 


1.     MASS  STATE  PROJECT  NO.   Y89-1  CONTRACT  NO.  1 
INSTALL  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  LINE 
FORESTRY  CAMP,  BREWSTER 

TPC  $72,000 
STATUS:  P 


MASS  STATE  PROJECT  NO.  DCP8845  CONTRACT  NO.  1 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FACILITY 
ROSLINDALE,  MA 

'     TPC  $359,746 
STATUS:  H 


3.     MASS  STATE  PROJECT  NO.   Y88-1  CONTRACT  NO.  1 
ROOF  REPAIR,  REPLACEMENT 
CONNELLY  YOUTH  CENTER 
ROSLINDALE,  MA 

TPC  $196,800 
STATUS :  P 


MASS  STATE  PROJECT  NO.   Y89-3  CONTRACT  NO.  1 
RENOVATE  HEATING  SYSTEM 
CONNELLY  YOUTH  CENTER 
ROSLINDALE,  MA 

TPC  $278,679 
STATUS:  C 


5.     MASS  STATE  PROJECT  NO.  Y88-5  CONTRACT  NO.  1 
RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT  UNIT 
OAKS  "D"  COTTAGE 
GRAFTON,  MA 

TPC  $1,200,000 
STATUS:  C 


6.     MASS  STATE  PROJECT  NO.   Y87-1  CONTRACT  NO.  3 
AIR  INTAKE  IN  MECHANICAL  ROOM 
OAKS  "A"  COTTAGE 
GRAFTON,  MA 

TPC  $5,000 
STATUS:  C 


7.     MASS  STATE  PROJECT  NO.  Y88-2  CONTRACT  NO.  SD1 
HEATING,   PLUMBING  IMPROVEMENTS 
METRO  YOUTH  SERVICE  CENTER 
DORCHESTER,  MA 

TPC  $290,050 
STATUS :  H 


8.     MASS  STATE  PROJECT  NO.  Y89-4  CONTRACT  NO.  2EM 

EMERGENCY  INSTALLATION  OF  ELECTRONIC  SECURITY  DOORS 
METRO  YOUTH  SERVICE  CENTER 
DORCHESTER,  MA 

TPC  $95,678 
STATUS:  C 


9.     MASS  STATE  PROJECT  NO.  Y88-3  CONTRACT  NO.  1 
REPAIR,   REPLACE  ROOF 
CENTRAL  YOUTH  SERVICE  CENTER 
WESTBORO,  MA 

TPC  $229,935 
STATUS:  H 


10.   MASS  STATE  PROJECT  NO.   Y85-3  CONTRACT  NO.  1 
EXPANSION  OF  HAMPDEN  COUNTY  DETENTION  CENTER 
WESTFI ELD,  MA 

TPC  $6,200,000 
STATUS:  C 


11.   MASS  STATE  PROJECT  NO.   Y86-5  CONTRACT  NO.  STU 

REPLACE  SHELTER  CARE  AT  WORCESTER  STATE  HOSPITAL 
WORCESTER,  MA 

TPC  -  TBD 
STATUS:  H 


12.   MASS  STATE  PROJECT  NO.   Y86-4E,   CONTRACT  NO.  1 
EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  MEASURES 
VARIOUS  DYS  FACILITIES 

TPC  $233,460 
STATUS:  H 


C.  PERSONNEL 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES 


POSITIONS  ATTRITED  JULY  1,  1988  THRU  OCTOBER  31,  1990 


7/1/88 


4200-0010 

4237-  1010 

4238-  1000 


88 
183 
363 


TOTALS 


634 


10/31/90  VARIANCES 


68 
165 
337 


(20) 
(18) 
(26) 


570 


(64) 


ADMINISTRATION  (4200-0010) 

VACANT 

TITLE  LOCATION  DATE 


YS  Prog.  Spec.  I 
=00002-Grade  18 


Commi  ssioner' s 
Staff 


12/31/89 


Fiscal  Officer  VI 
=  00075 

Administrator  II 
=09064 

EDP  Programmer  I 
=00124-Grade  06 

Bookkeeper  II 
?00150-Grade  12 

Administrator  III 
=09048 

Accountant  III 
#  00014-Grade  10 

Clerk  IV 
?00129-Grade  13 

Bookkeeper  II 
#00151-Grade  12 

Counsel  II 
*00079-Grade  17 

Administrator  III 
#00128 


Administrative 
Services 

Contracts 


Data,  Research 
and  Planning 

Data,  Research 
and  Planning 

Community  Services 


Data,  Research 
and  Planning 

Central  Region 


Support  Services 


Legal 


Commissioner's  Staff 


9/22/89 

1/14/89 

6/4/88 

9/2/88 

8/31/89 

8/11/90 

8/04/90 

8/05/90 

2/1/90 

2/3/90 


ADMINISTRATION 


TITLE 


LOCATION 


VACANT 
DATE 


Fiscal  Officer  IV 
=00153 

Hu.  Ser.  Prog.  Plan.  I 
=09047-Grade  18 

Accountant  V 
=09060-Grade  14 

Day  Care  Serv.  Spec.  II 
=00116-Grade  16 

Program  Manager  III 
=00148 

Administrator  III 
*09035 

Bookkeeper  I 
=00165-Grade  9 

Administrator  III 
=00130 

Bookkeeper  I 
=00090-Grade  09 


Purchase  of  Service  3/3/90 

Purchase  of  Service  3/3/90 

Fiscal  3/3/90 

Pelletier  9/15/90 

Vacant  Pool  1/14/90 

Vacant  Pool  1/14/90 

Vacant  Pool  1/9/88 

Vacant  Pool  1/14/90 

Vacant  Pool  8/6/88 
COMMUNITY  BASED  TREATMENT  UNIT  (4237-1010) 


Clerk  III 
=00658-Grade  11 

Clerk  III 
=00247-Grade  11 

Clerk  III 
=09032-Grade  11 

YS  Caseworker  I 
*00415-Grade  15 

Clerk  III 
=00442-Grade  11 


Legal 


Central  Youth 
Service  Center 

Personnel 


Metro  Region 
Metro  Region 


1/21/89 
11/4/89 
1/10/90 
9/18/90 
7/07/90 


COMMUNITY  BASED  TREATMENT  UNIT 


TITLE 


LOCATION 


VACANT 
DATE 


YS  Program  Spec.  I 
=09076-Grade  18 

Comm.  Resource  Dev. 
*00516-Grade  17 

YS  Program  Spec.  I 
=00438-Grade  18 

Supervisor  of  Cafet. 
-00611-Grade  14 

YS  Caseworker  II 
=00556-Grade  16 

YS  Caseworker  II 
=B0534-Grade  16 

Train.  Prog.  Coor.  I 
*00543-Grade  09 

Comm.  Res.  Dev. 
-00282-Grade  17 

YS  Caseworker  I 
=00410-Grade  15 

Comm.  Res.  Developer 
-00357-Grade  17 

Steno  II 
=09073-Grade  10 

Program  Manager  II 
=B0542 

Clerk  III 
-00665-Grade  11 


Metro  Region 
Northeast  Region 
Western  Region 
JJ  Connelly 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 


4/13/90 

7/28/90 

9/29/90 

9/08/90 

9/4/88 

7/8/89 

8/05/90 

12/31/89 

8/5/89 

9/29/89 

10/3/89 


3/10/90 


CONSOLIDATED  SECURE  FACILITIES 

(4238-1000) 

TITLE 

LOCATION 

WAp AWT 
Vntnll  1 

DATE 

YS  Groupworker  I 

•UUlJt   uiaUc  It. 

Grafton 

09/7/90 

YS  Groupworker  I 

"U5U15    UI aUC  it 

Grafton 

9/18/90 

YS  Groupworker  II 

*U 3U3D    Ui aUc  1H 

Grafton 

12/2/89 

Painter  I 

JJ  Connelly 

Vaii+K    C  o  n  f  o  v* 
lUUlil  LcllLcr 

3/25/90 

YS  Groupworker  I 

Worcester  Secure  T. 

9/02/90 

Cook  I 

ffUjUIH    Ui dUK  1U 

JJ  Connelly 

1  UU  UI    lei  1  Lc i 

11/4/89 

Psychologist  II 
U3 i 1j  ur dUc  u j 

JJ  Connelly 
i uu in  ucDLcr 

04/28/90 

EDP  Programmer  I 
ruu i ou - uraue  uo 

Data,  Research 
ano  r i ann i ng 

8/03/90 

YS  Groupworker  III 
ruuu jj -uraoe  10 

JJ  Connelly 
Touin  tenter 

7/07/90 

YS  Groupworker  II 
-uyuDD-braoe  m 

Grafton 

8/11/90 

YS  Groupworker  I 
-uyuio-uraae  ic 

Grafton 

10/29/90 

YS  Groupworker  II 
I uy u o** - ur aoe 

Grafton 

8/11/90 

YS  Groupworker  III 
?00232-Grade  16 

Westboro  Treatment 

9/29/90 

Carpenter  I 
*00001-Grade  13 

Vacant  Pool 

2/25/90 

YS  Groupworker  I 
#09025-Grade  12 

Vacant  Pool 

11/25/89 

CONSOLIDATED  SECURE  FACILITIES 


TITLE 


LOCATION 


VACANT 
DATE 


Launderer  I 
*09088-Grade  7 

Storekeeper  II 
*09098-Grade  11 

Groundskeeper  II 
?09082-Grade  10 

Recruitment  Spec. 
#00215-Grade  8 

Psychologist  II 
*09065-Grade  05 

Program  Manager  III 
-00196 

Bookkeeper  II 
*00027-Grade  12 

Campus  Pol  ice  Off.  I 
*09086-Grade  12 

YS  Groupworker  I 
?00179-Grade  12 

Program  Manager  IV 
109112 

Steam  Fireman  Janitor 
#00003-Grade  12 


Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 
Vacant  Pool 


2/3/90 

5/21/89 

9/10/88 

7/2/89 

07/01/90 

6/02/90 

8/04/90 

3/31/89 

11/19/89 


3/17/90 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES 
POSITIONS  VACATED  AS  A  RESULT  OF  LAYOFFS 
JULY  1,  1990  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1990 

ADMINISTRATION  ACCOUNT  (4200-0010) 


TITLE 


LOCATION 


VACANT 
DATE 


Program  Manager  Spec.V 
*00035 

Administrator  III 
=00137 

Administrator  V 
=00006 

Detached  Worker,  DYS 
=00017 

Bookkeeper  I 
=30164 


Commissioner's  Staff 

Legal  Unit 

Facil ity  Operations 

Fiscal 


Western  Youth 
Service  Center 


Administrative  Assistant  I  Personnel  Unit 
=30138 


12/9/90 

12/28/90 

12/28/90 

11/25/90 

11/19/90 

11/19/90 


TITLE 


COMMUNITY  BASED  TREATMENT  UNIT  (4237-1010) 
LOCATION 


VACANT 
DATE 


Program  Manager  IV 
=09020 

Program  Manager  III 
=00418 

Program  Manager  II 
=09075 

Clerk  III 
=00185 

Steno  II 
-09040 

Steno  II 
=39044 


Westboro  Training 


Northeast  Region 


Metro  Boston  Region 


Central  Region 


Metro  Boston  Region 


Southeast  Region 


12/28/90 

12/2/90 

11/19/90 

11/19/90 

11/19/90 

11/19/90 


COMMUNITY  BASED  TREATMENT  UNIT  (4237-1010) 


VACANT 


TITLE 

LOCATION 

DATE 

Steno  II 
#09039 

Metro  Boston  Region 

11/19/90 

Clerk  III 
#00471 

Northeast  Region 

11/19/90 

CONSOLIDATED  SECURE  FACILITIES  f4238-1000) 

TITLE 

LOCATION 

VACANT 
DATE 

Program  Manager  1 1 
#00236 

Forestry  Camp 

11/19/90 

Program  Manager  II 
*09095 

Metro  Youth 
Service  Center 

11/19/90 

Program  Manager  V 
#09107 

Worcester  Secure  Treatment 

11/19/90 

Program  Manager  II 
109011 

Central  Youth 
Service  Center 

11/19/90 

Registered  Nurse 
?00222 

Central  Youth 

11/19/90 

Cook  I 
#09076 

Western  Youth 
Service  Center 

11/19/90 

Cook  II 
#00125 

Worcester  Sheltercare 

11/5/90 

Cook  III 
?00187 

Worcester  Sheltercare 

11/5/90 

Campus  Pol  ice  Officer 
#09084 

Metro  Youth 
Service  Center 

11/19/90 

Clerk  III 
#00190 

Western  Youth 
Service  Center 

11/19/90 

Typist  II 
#00080 

Central  Region 

11/19/90 

CONSOLIDATED  SECURE  FACILITIES  (4238-1000) 


TITLE 


LOCATION 


VACANT 
DATE 


Groundskeeper  I 
#09004 

Research  Analyst  II 
-00208 


Administrative  Assistant  I 
-09032 


Western  Youth 
Service  Center 

Data,  Research 
and  Systems 

Personnel  Unit 


11/19/90 
11/19/90 
11/19/90 


C.2.  Personnel:  Staff  to  Client  Ratios 

The  following  are  average  staff  to  client  ratios  by  program  type 

Secure  Detention  and  Treatment:  direct  care    -  1  to  1.25; 
education     -  4  to  1. 

Group  Care:  direct    care  -  1  to  1;  education    -    1     to  7. 
Outreach  and  Tracking:  direct  care    -  1  to  8. 
Caseworker  (Regional  Offices):  direct  care    -  1    to  22. 


D .  CONTRACTS 


FY  91  PURCHASE  OF  SERVICE  APPROPRIATION 


cv'O  1 

BEGINNING 

REVISED 

FY'92 

PROGRAM 

if 

MAXIMUM 

FY'91 

MAXIMUM 

BEGINNING 

COSTRACT  SAME 

CODE 

SLOTS 

0 BUG  AT  ION 

CUTS 

OBLIGATION 

MAX  OBUGATIOS 

SECURE  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS: 

ACCEPT-LEAP  PROGRAM  (BREWSTER) 

2500 

7 

359,794 

359  794 

JJ7  ,  /  a**T 

ISO  704 

JRI-BOSTON  SECURE  TREATMENT 

2500 

15 

831,206 

831  906 

S11  906 

JR1-BLTLER  CENTER  (WESTBORO) 

2500 

15 

861 ,456 

R61  456 

S61  4S6 

PROJECT  RAP  ("LITTLETON.  GIRLS) 

1     1>  \mJ  4  L_  >— 1     k        IX  /  V_4         ^  La  111    La  ka    A             t   1  1             »  IU<W  ^ 

2500 

12 

691  0?6 

At)  1  096 

601  096 

RFK-ROTENBL'RG  SCH. (CHELMSFORD  GIRLS) 

2500 

12 

832  198 

O  _>     ,  1  *_  O 

8^9  198 

RFK-COOLIDGE  SCHOOL/ COTTAGE  (SPRING.) 

2500 

24 

1.274,755 

(359.592) 

915,163 

808.533 

RFK-DELANEY  SCHOOL  (SPRINGFIELD) 

2500 

15 

732.779 

732,779 

732,779 

1  c 

I  J 

909,622 

AAA  ^OA^ 

909,622 

AAA  ^AA 

909,622 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SERVICES  FOR  TREATMENT 

947,041 

(201.863) 

745,178 

711,538 

TOTAL  SECURE  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS: 

115 

7,439,807 

(561,455) 

6,878,352 

6,738,082 

DETENTION  PROGRAMS: 

CHD-SHF1  TER  CARE  fSPRINGFIELDl 

2501 

24 

1,549,364 

1  549  364 

1,549  364 

HILLSIDE-SHELTER  CARE  iROXBURY) 
MENTOR-SHELTER  CARE  tSOMERVTLLEI 

2501 
2501 

18 
15 

829,405 
679,531 

829,405 
679,531 

829,405 
679,531 

OLD  COLONY  Y-BOYS  DETENTION  CBROCKTON1 

k_               \mf     ->    4—            .   '      .           1           LJ  — '     1  — »      Lit  La    1     »—  •   '     ■    1  NaT  »   »       \          1%    — '    "  -    .    »     1    V  . 

2501 

28 

1,123,200 

1  123  200 

1  123  200 

OLD  COLONY  Y-CHALLENGE  DET.  (BOSTON) 

2501 

26 

1,184,900 

1,184,900 

1,184,900 

OLD  COLONY  Y  GIRLS  DET.  (BROCKTON) 

2501 

13 

868,700 

868,700 

868,700 

AMHERST  SHELTER 

2502 

2 

104,263 

104.263 

104,263 

CORE-CAMERON  HOUib  Dbl.  (LAMBKJDOb) 

O  C/V) 

ZbUl 

8 

A  Ofi  AAA 

489, UUU 

A  O  A  AAA 

489,000 

OA  AAA 

489,000 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SERVICES  FOR  DETENTION 

266,715 

266,715 

266,715 

TOTAL  DETENTION 

134 

7,095,078 

0 

7,095,078 

7,095,078 

GROUP  CARE: 

AOU  ARIL'S  HOUSE  CCOLRAIM 

2503 

7 

186  669 

186,669 

186,669 

CAPE  COD  COUNCIL-HOMESTEAD  (YARMOUTH) 

2503 

g 

321,425 

321,425 

321,425 

GANDARA-HISPANIC  GRP  HM  'SPRING  ) 

\j  ■       '       r\i\  a\     i  1 1  M  i   /  V»  ■  i  va   V-/  i\i     iii*i    v      1  fxai  »       .  j 

2503 

10 

441,340 

441,340 

441,340 

KEY-GRAFTON  GIRLS 

•  »         1          j.                  t      -            \J  1  i\l<w 

2503 

8 

280,907 

280,907 

280,907 

LUTHFR AN  CHIL  DREN'-ANKER  HOUSE  fWORC  ^ 

2503 

12 

400,192 

(233,445) 

166,747 

0 

LIFE  RES  -ALPHA  OMEGA  fLITTLETON/7661 

U  1  ■                  IVlrf  O   .         r\i<i     1  1  V— /  A  *  1  La  VmI  /~ \     1    La  lit    La  La    1    V-/  .  »  '     /   \f\J  1 

2503 

12 

466,766 

466,766 

466,766 

LIFE  RES  -BISHOP  RUOCCO  (LAKEVILLE/766) 

t_  1  1     —     i  \  .  -  J  .        Ul«/i  1    -/  1        rV         X—/  Xa  V  >—»     \  La  '  W  V  La    •    1  La  La  La*     ■      ,  .' 

2503 

14 

453,757 

453,757 

453,757 

mass  halfway-ambrose  house  (boston) 

2503 

10 

336,924 

336,924 

336,924 

NFI-ALLIAVCE  HOUSE  CSTONEHAM) 

1*1    1      r\i_>  La  1  '  w  *  \*  Li    1  1  V>  w  <hJ  La   ^  w  1  \a*  1  "  La  1  1  rU'l  y 

2503 

12 

569,954 

569,954 

569,954 

OLD  COLONY  Y-DAU  (BROCKTON) 

2503 

16 

570,900 

570,900 

570,900 

OCY  COUNCIL-CAMP  SQUANTO  (S.  CARVER) 

2503 

12 

439,147 

439,147 

439,147 

1  A 
1 0 

600  60 T 

600  60 1 

ROX.  MULTISERV-735  HOUSE  (WAKEFIELD/766) 

2503 

14 

322,506 

322,506 

322,506 

YOUTH  RES-PILGRIM  CENTER  (BRAINTREE/766) 

2503 

32 

952,000 

952,000 

952,000 

MASS.  HALFWAY  HOUSES-HASTINGS  HOUSE 

2503 

12 

402,215 

402,215 

402,215 

TOTAL  GROUP  CARE 


195 


6,745,305      (233,445)  6,511,860 


6,345,113 


FY'91  FY'91 
BEGINNING  REVISED  FY'92 

PROGRAM       if         MAXIMUM  FY'91         MAXIMUM  BEGINNING 

CONTRACT  NAME  CODE  SLOTS    OBUGATION  CUTS        OBUGATION  MAX  OBUGATION 


FOSTER  CARE: 


TRJ -COUNTY-FOSTER  CARE  (WESTERN  REG.) 

2504 

5 

91.250 

91,250 

91,250 

TRI-COUNTY-FOSTER  CARE  (NE  REGION) 

2504 

13 

209,966 

209,966 

209,966 

CHD-INDEPENDENT  LIVING  ("WESTERN  REG.) 

2516 

8 

122,961 

122.961 

122.961 

TOTAL  FOSTER  CARE/1NDPENDENT  LrvTNG 

ZO 

4Z4, ill 

U 

4/4,  III 

a*} a  tn 
4z4, ill 

TRANSITIONAL  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 

JRJ-BOSTON  EVALUATION  UNIT 

2505 

26 

1.363,561 

1,363.561 

1.363,561 

KEY-TMP  (WESTERN  REGION) 

2505 

14 

671.960 

671,960 

671.960 

KEY-TRACKING  •  TMP  (CENTRAL  REG.) 

2505 

8 

355,279 

355,279 

355,279 

KEY-TRACKING  *  TMP  (SOUTHEAST  REG.) 

2505 

7 

124,379 

124,379 

124.379 

NFI-MIDDLETON  SHELTER 

2505 

23 

1.072,517 

1,072,517 

1.072,517 

RFK-SPRINGFIELD  EVALUATION  UNIT 

2505 

13 

806,045 

806,045 

806,045 

SALVATION  ARMY-CASA  RAPHAEL  (METRO) 

2505 

10 

523.439 

523,439 

523,439 

KEY-LAWRENCE  SHELTER 
HILLSIDE-ROXBURY  TMP 

2502 

11 
6 

563.588 
278,614 

563,588 
278,614 

563,588 
278,614 

TOTAL  TMP 

I  16 

U 

J,  /jy,JOj 

OUTREACH  AND  TRACKING  (0+T)/COUNSELING: 

BRIDGE  OF  CENTRAL  MA-COUNSELING  (CENT.) 

2507 

8 

55,100 

55,100 

55,100 

CATHOLIC  CHAR  -COUNSELING  (MERR.  VAL) 

2507 

16 

46,925 

46,925 

46,925 

CATHOLIC  CHAR  -COUNSELING  (SOMERVILLE) 

2507 

8 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

COMPASS-O-T  (METRO  REGION) 

2507 

20 

230,536 

230,536 

230,536 

CORE-O-T  (METRO  REGION) 

2507 

20 

163,120 

163,120 

163,120 

DARE-COUNSELING  (NORTHEAST  REGION) 

2507 

15 

104,000 

104,000 

104,000 

FAMILY  CONTINUITY-COUNSELING  (CENTRAL) 

2507 

12 

100,828 

100,828 

100,828 

KEY-0&.T  (CENTRAL  REGION) 

2507 

55 

440,044 

440,044 

440,044 

KEY-OT  OVESTERN  REGION) 

2507 

42 

337,260 

337,260 

337,260 

KEY-O-T  (SOUTHEAST  REGION) 

2507 

27 

479,752 

479,752 

479,752 

NFI-KIDS  CARE  (DRUG  COUNSELING) 

2507 

53,714 

(35,000) 

18,714 

0 

NFI-OT  (NORTHEAST  REGION) 

2507 

12 

QO  O  Q  1 

Ofi  09. 1 

yo.zo  l 

OS  08  1 

OLD  COLONY  Y-O-T  (SOUTHEAST  REGION) 

2507 

45 

378,900 

378,900 

378,900 

CORE-CONNECTIONS  O+T  (METRO  REGION) 

2507 

12 

120,012 

120,012 

120,012 

CORE-TRACKING  -  (NORTHEAST  REGION) 

8 

340,000 

340,000 

340,000 

ROXBURY  YOUTH  WORKS-O-T  (METRO  REG.) 

2507 

10 

108,989 

108,989 

108,989 

YOU.  INC.-O-T  (SOUTHEAST  REGION) 

2507 

14 

114,209 

114,209 

1 14,209 

UNKING  LIFETIMES-COUNSELING  (WESTERN) 

2507 

49,916 

49.916 

85,000 

SUPPLEMENTAL  O-T/COUNSELING  SERVICES 

63,807 

63,807 

63,807 

TOTAL  OUTREACH  AND  TRACKING/COUNSELING 

324 

3,335,392 

(35,000) 

3,300,392 

3,316,762 

FY'91 

FY'91 

BEGINNING 

REVISED 

FY'92 

PROGRAM 

/ 

MAXIMUM 

FY'91 

MAXIMUM 

BEGINNING 

COSTRACT  SAME 

CODE 

SLOTS 

OBUGATION 

CUTS 

OBUGATION 

MAX  OBUGATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES: 

EDCO-TEACHERS 

2508 



394.765 

394,765 

394,765 

ESAC-VOCAT10NAL  PROGRAM  (CONNELLY  YSC) 

2508 



205,100 

(140,000) 

65,100 

0 

YOU. LNC. -EDUCATION  LIAISONS 

2508 



573.604 

(110,000) 

463,604 

451,615 

RAW  ART-ART  THERAPY 

2509 



93.760 

(69,659) 

24,101 

0 

TOTAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES: 

1,267,229 

(319,659) 

947,570 

846,380 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SERVICES 

ACCEPT-HOMEWARD  BOUND 

2509 

DT 

57.301 

57,301 

57,301 

BOYS  CLUB  PITTSF1ELD-WESTERN  REGION 

2509 

OT 

63.807 

63,807 

63,807 

J RJ -CENTRAL  YOUTH  SERVICE  CENTER 

2509 

TRT 

163.400 

(48.486) 

114,914 

115,675 

HILLSIDE-WORC  SECURE  &.  SHELTER  CARE 

2509 

TRT 

278,279 

(83.583) 

194,696 

176,061 

EDCO-CONNELLY  YOUTH  SERVICE  CENTER 

2509 

TRT 

448,060 

(69.794) 

378,266 

362,500 

MADONNA  HALL-PELLETIER  DETENTION 

2509 

DT 

266,715 

266,715 

266.715 

COST  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  SERVICES  INCLUDED  WITHIN  APPLICABLE  CATEGORY 

DETENTION  DIVERSION  PROGRAMS 

PROJECT  COACH-NEW  BEDFORD 

2510 

O  1  I  on 

/10  77fi\ 

8.800 

0 

LAWRENCE  BOYS  CLUB-LAW.  DISTRICT  CT. 

2510 

(4Z,0jZJ 

30,608 

0 

PROJECT  COMMITMENT-BOSTON  SCHOOLS 

2510 

(  1  i,H5 

8,917 

0 

PROJECT  COACH-BARN  ST  ABLE 

2510 

Zo,  jUv 

( 1  0,DZj^ 

11,875 

0 

ROXBURY  YOUTH  WORKS-ROX  DISTRICT  CT. 

2510 

130.210 

130,210 

130.210 

TOTAL  DETENTION  DIVERSION  PROGRAMS 

z/4,oyu 

/QA  1QA\ 

(o4,Z8U) 

190,410 

130,210 

TRAINING: 

MHHI-ON  CALL  TEAM 

2511 

504,000 

(294,000) 

210.000 

0 

INTAKE  UNITS: 

HILLSIDE-METRO  REGION  INTAKE 

2512 

420,972 

(245,567) 

175,405 

0 

KEY-NORTHEAST  REGION  INTAKE 

2512 

344,025 

(200,681) 

143,344 

0 

KEY-WESTERN  REGION  INTAKE 

2512 

260,289 

(151,835) 

108,454 

0 

KEY-CENTRAL  REGION  INTAKE 

2512 

340,000 

(198,333) 

141,667 

0 

TOTAL  INTAKE  UNITS 

1,365,286 

(796,416) 

568,870 

0 

MEDICAL/DIAGNOSTIC  SERVICES: 

BAY  STATE-WESTFIELD  &  WESTERN  YSC 

2513 

86,852 

86,852 

86,852 

BROCK  FAMILY-OCY  BOYS  DETENTION 

2513 

38,510 

38,510 

38,510 

CARNEY  HOSPITAL-  JJCC  &.  METRO  YSC 

2513 

190,091 

190,091 

190,091 

DIMMOCK  COMMUNITY  HEALTH-GIRLS  DET. 

2513 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

HEALTH  CARE  S.E.  MASS.  OCY/FORESTRY 

2513 

90,000 

90,000 

90,000 

CENTER  HEALTH  &  DEV. -DIAGNOSTIC/REGIONS 

2513 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

SQMERVILLE  HOSPITAL-CAMERON  HOUSE 

2513 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

CAMBRIDGE  INSTITUTE-METRO  REGION 

2509 

7,500 

7.500 

7,500 

TOTAL  MEDICAL/DIAGNOSTIC  SERVICES: 

742,953 

0 

742,953 

742,953 

COSTRACT  SAME 


FY'91 
BEGINNING 
PROGRAM       i  MAXIMUM 
CODE  SLOTS  OBUGATION 


DAY  TREATMENT: 

BOSTON  HARBOR  MARINE  INSTITUTE  2514 
HUMAN  RESOURCE  CENTER-EOHS  AGENCIES 


FY "91 
CUTS 


FY'91 

REVISED  FY'92 
MAXIMUM  BEGINNING 
OBUGATION  MAX  OBLIGATION 


30  601,988  (340,000) 

0  20,640 


261,988 
20,640 


0 

20,640 


TOTAL  COSTRACTS  942      35,575,927  (2,664,255)     32,911,672  31,418,778 

TOTAL  NON-CONTRACTED  BLANKET  2,146,173     (300,000)      1,846,173  1,846,173 

TOTAL  OTHER  SUBSIDIARIES  135,900  0  135,900  135,900 


ACCOUNT  4202-0021  CR.AND  TOTAL 


37,858,000  (2,964,255)     34,893,745  33,400,851 


RFP  FY'92  (Bids  to  begin  7/1/90) 


Begin  Existing  Service 

BEE  GQDtract  lype 

9/1  Madonna  Hall  Sec  Det 

9/1  Project  RAP  Sec  Det 

9/1  KEY  TMP 

10/1  Dimmock  Diagnostic 

10/1  RFK  Westboro  Sec  Treat. 

10/1  JRI  Evaluation  Sec  Treat. 

10/1  Accept  Leap  Sec  Treat. 

10/1  KEY  TMP 

10/1  Youth  Resources  Group 

11/1  Old  Colony  Y  Girls  Sec  Det 

11/1  735  House  Group 

11/1  Accept  HomewardBound  Shelter 

11/1  JRI  Secure  Sec  Treat. 

12/1  Old  Colony  Boys  Shelter 

1/1  RFK  Rotenberg  Sec  Treat. 

1/1  Old  Colony  Challenge  Sec  Det 


Region  or 
Faci 1 ity 

Start 
Date 

Est  imated 
Cost 

Faci  1  ity 

7/1/91 

$266,715 

Faci 1 ity 

7/1/91 

$691 ,026 

SE  Region 

7/1/91 

$604,131 

Support  Ser 

7/1/91 

$  10,000 

Faci  1  ity 

7/1/91 

$909,622 

Faci 1 ity 

7/1/91 

$1 ,363,561 

Faci 1 ity 

7/1/91 

$359,794 

Central 

7/1/91 

$355,279 

Metro 

7/1/91 

$952,000 

Faci 1 ity 

7/1/91 

$868,700 

NE  Region 

7/1/91 

$322,506 

Faci 1 ity 

7/1/91 

$  57,301 

Faci 1 ity 

7/1/91 

$831 ,206 

Faci 1 ity 

7/1/91 

$1 ,123,200 

Faci 1 ity 

7/1/91 

$832,128 

Facility 

7/1/91 

$1 ,184,900 

Total: 

$10,732,069 

APPENDIX  OF  USEFUL  REFERENCE 
MATERIAL 
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PRESS  RELEASE 


DYS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

U.S.    DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  CHOOSES 
DYS  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM   (CHAPTER  ONE) 
AS  NATIONAL  MODEL 

Washington,   D.C.,  June  17,   1989  —  Lauro  Cavazos,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Education,  announced  this  month  that  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services  (DYS)  Chapter  1 
Educational  Program  was  chosen  from  more  than  1,000  entries  to 
receive  national  recognition  and  validatation  for  its  exemplary 
achievements  in  educating  juvenile  offenders.     DYS  is  the 
juvenile  correctional  agency  in  Massachusetts  and  its  Chapter  1 
Program  is  the  first  in  Massachusetts  from  a  non-school  district 
to  be  recognized  nationally. 

Chapter  1  Programs  selected  for  national  validation  were 
chosen  based  on  their  ratings  in  thirteen  key  areas  determined  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Education,  including  Parent- 
Community  Involvement,  Professional  Development  &  Training, 
Intensive  Monitoring  of  Student  Progress,  High  Expectations  for 
Student  Learning,  Maximum  Use  of  Academic  Learning  Time,  and 
Administration  and  Leadership. 

(more) 


Page  2 


The  DYS  Chapter  1  Program  is  a  supplemental  compensatory 
educational  program  for  juvenile  offenders  who  are  deficient  in 
reading,  math  and  language  arts.     Classes  are  held  five  times  a 
week,  and  are  designed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  broader 
DYS  academic  program. 

"The  value  we  place  on  education  for  this  population  is 
extremely  high,"  said  Edward  J.  Loughran,  Commissioner,  DYS. 
"Education  is  the  ticket  out  of  crime  for  many  of  these  youth  — 
it  is  incumbant  upon  us  to  make  sure  they  get  it." 

The  national  Chapter  1  initiative  —  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  in  198  3  to  improve  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  children  —    has  helped  approximately  4.7  million 
students  in  more  than  14,000  school  districts  nationwide.     It  was 
established  through  the  Federal  entitlement  of  Chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

The  DYS  Chapter  1  program  over  the  last  eight  years  has 
served  approximately  600  youth  each  year,  —  all  committed  to  the 
custody  of  DYS  as  a  result  of  criminal  offending.    The  youths 
reside  in  secure  treatment  facilities  and  group  homes  throughout 
the  state.  Chapter  1  classrooms  have  a  student  to  teacher  ratio 
of  4:1,  making  the  teaching  and  learning  process  significantly 
more  tailored  to  individual  needs.    The  average  youth  is  16  years 
old  and  is  reading  and  computing  at  a  fifth  or  sixth  grade  level. 


(more) 
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Statistical  data  collected  before  and  after  enrollment  in 
Chapter  1  showed  DYS  youth  making  significant  gains  in  reading 
and  math,  increasing  an  average  of  1.5  grade  levels  upon 
completion  of  the  program. 

"We  have  made  great  strides  with  this  population  — 
traditionally  considered  a  non-motivated  group",  said  Anne 
Tardanico,  Director  of  DYS  Chapter  1.     "Our  approach  with  each 
student  is  different  —  depending  on  their  individual  needs.  We 
try  very  hard  to  provide  attainable  goals,  so  that  students  begin 
to  feel  their  progress  and  believe  in  their  own  abilities  —  then 
great  things  can  happen." 

The  success  in  academic  achievement  is  attributed  to  the 
innovative  teaching  methods  adopted  by  Chapter  1  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  computers,  for  which  the  program  has  a  wide 
range  of  software  including  life  skills  training,  job 
interviewing,  vocational  training,  and  government  and  law. 

Of  the  1,000  Chapter  1  Programs  chosen  to  compete 
nationally,  109  received  National  Validation  at  the  34th  Annual 
International  Reading  Association  Convention  in  New  Orleans  in 
May,  1989. 

For  further  information  contact:    Elizabeth  Dowd 

Public  Information  Officer 
727-7575 


Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services 
Fort  Pbint  Place 
27-43  Wormwood  Street 

(ton,  Mass.  02210 
617)  727-7575 


PRESS  RELEASE 


DYS 


For  Immediate  Release 


DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES   (DYS)   GIVES  YOUTH 
EMPLOYABLE  SKILLS  THROUGH  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

BOSTON,  Ma.,  March  8,   1988     ~    The  Department  of  Youth 
Services  -  the  state's  juvenile  correctional  agency  -  announced 
today  that  it  will  increase  its  state-wide  effort  to  teach  youth 
marketable  skills  during  their  commitments  to  DYS  by  providing 
greater  access  to  vocational  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Currently,   eight  vocational  schools  participate  in  the  program, 
allowing  150  DYS  youth  access  to  hands-on  occupational  experience 
taught  by  certified  vocational  instructors  during  non-regular 
school  hours. 

Since  1986,  over  200  DYS  youth  have  acquired  essential 
skills  for  employment  and  earned  credits  toward  GEDs  through  the 
Department's  Vocational  Education  and  Assessment  Program.  Sup- 
ported by  funding  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  DYS  Sup- 
port Services,  the  $250,000  effort  is  expected  to  increase  sig- 
nificantly in  the  coming  years,  making  vocational  training  a  per- 
manent component  of  the  Department's  educational  offering. 

(more) 
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"The  importance  of  equipping  this  troubled  population  with 
employable  skills  cannot  be  underestimated, "  said  Edward  J. 
Loughran,  Commissioner  of  DYS.     "By  teaching  our  youth  skills  and 
placing  them  in  the  workforce  as  contributing  members  of  society, 
we  not  only  instill  a  sense  of  purpose  in  them,  but  also  see  a 
positive  yield  on  our  investment.     Youths  once  perceived  as 
liabilities,  now  become  assets,"  Loughran  said. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  program,  DYS  youth  must  attain  a  level 
4  in  their  secure  treatment  programs  through  a  point  system  based 
on  merit.     Once  enrolled,  youth  are  expected  to  complete  12  hours 
of  study  in  each  of  the  vocational  areas,  ranging  from  tradi- 
tional to  non-traditional  occupations  such  as  culinary  arts  and 
photography,  to  computer  skills  and  auto  body  repair.    When  the 
time  requirements  are  fulfilled,  the  youths  choose  the  skill 
they'd  like  to  pursue.     At  the  end  of  the  session,  the  youth  is 
presented  with  a  certificate  of  achievement  for  the  vocation 
studied. 

The  Cape  Cod  Regional  School  was  the  first  to  make  its 
Employment  &  Training  Program  available  to  DYS  youth  in  1986, 
Since  then,  North  Shore  Regional,  Franklin  County  Technical, 
Southeastern  Regional,  Upper  Cape  Cod  Regional,  Pathfinder 
Regional,  Greater  Lowell  Regional  and  Blue  Hills  Regional  all 
offer  programs  to  DYS  youth. 

(more) 
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According  to  William  Fisher,   Director  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Regional  School,  "There's  very  little  difference  between  our  stu- 
dents and  DYS  youth.     Most  are  extremely  capable  and  have  the 
qualities  to  succeed  at  a  vocation  —  and  they're  disciplined, 
having  lived  in  a  very  structured  environment  at  DYS.     For  many, 
it's  their  first  positive  experience  in  an  academic  setting. 
We're  seeing  a  significant  increase  in  self-confidence  and 
motivation  among  the  participants." 

Andy,  a  DYS  youth  who  spent  10  months  in  a  secure  treatment 
facility,  participated  in  the  vocational  program  at  Franklin 
County  Technical  School.   "I  got  to  try  everything,"  he  said.  "I 
found  out  there  were  things  that  I  was  really  good  at  and  that  I 
liked.     Now  I  can  work  because  I  want  to,  not  because  somebody 
told  me  I  had  to."    Andy  applied  the  credits  he  earned  toward  his 
GED.     He  is  now  employed  full-time  and  has  remained  a  reliable 
member  of  the  workforce. 

Andy's  case  represents  the  realization  of  the  Department's 
rission  —  to  protect  the  public  and  provide  rehabilitation  to 
juveniles  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  returning  them  to  the  com- 
munity as  productive  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

#         #         #  # 

For  further  information  contact:     Elizabeth  C.  Dowd 

Public  Information  Officer 
(617)  727-7575 


Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services 

Fort  Point  Place 

27-43  Wormwood  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  02210 

(617)  727-7575 


BACKGROUND 


DYS 


FACT  SHEET 


Location 


Fort  Point  Place 

2  7-43  Wormwood  Street 

Boston,   MA  02210 

617-727-7575 


Description : 


Miss  ion : 


Population  Served 


Jurisdiction : 


DYS  is  the  juvenile  correctional 
agency  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  with  a  dual  mandate  of 
public  protection  and  juvenile 
rehabilitation  for  offenders  between 
the  ages  of  7-18. 

To  return  committed  youths  to  the 
community  as  law-abiding  and 
productive  citizens. 

There  are  1,600  youths  currently 
committed  to  the  long-term  care  and 
custody  of  the  Department;   150  female 
and  1,450  male.   In  addition,  DYS 
provides  a  detention  service  to  the 
courts,   including  the  daily  placement 
of  some  200  youths  awaiting  their 
court  dispositions.  Approximately  825 
youths  are  committed  to  DYS  each 
year,  and  3,000  are  detained  on  a 
temporary  or  pretrial  basis. 

Juvenile  offenders  are  committed  to 
DYS  until  their  18th  birthday,  except 
in  the  case  of  murder,  where  they  are 
committed  until  age  21.   DYS  may  seek 
to  extend  youths  still  considered 
dangerous  at  18,  by  petitioning  the 
committing  court  and  proving  that  the 
youth  is  a  danger  to  the  public. 
Extensions  may  be  approved  for  up  to 
3  years,  but  judges  may  grant 
extensions  for  snorter  periods  as 
well.     The  maximum  age  for  discharge 
is  21 . 
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Profile  of 

Juvenile  Offender:  The  average  DYS  youth  is  16  years 

old,   is  a  chronic  truant  or  school 
dropout,   and  is  approximately  five 
years  below  his  appropriate  grade 
level  in  reading  and  math.  The  youths 
are  severely  disadvantaged,   and  come 
from  single  family  homes  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $12,000  annually.  Most 
have  been  abused  physically,  sexually 
or  emotionally.     Of  the  committed 
population,   60%     have  been 
adjudicated  delinguent  for  property- 
related  crimes,   30%  for  person- 
related  crimes,  and  10%  for  drug 
crimes.     The  racial  breakdown  of  the 
DYS  population  is  48%  white,  31% 
black,    19%  Hispanic,   and  2%  Asian. 


Programs  and  Services:  The  Department  runs  a  predominantly 

community-based  system  of  care  with 
emphasis  on  gradual  reintegration 
into  the  community  on  or  before  the 
18th  birthday.  The  Department 
operates  several  small,  maximum 
secure  facilities  for  its  most 
serious  offenders.     Less  serious 
offenders  whose  crimes  do  not  warrant 
placement  in  a  secure  facility  are 
placed  in  residential  group  homes, 
day  treatment  programs  or  outreach  & 
tracking  programs,  depending  on  the 
level  of  risk.     This  community-based 
system  enables  the  Department  to 
match  youths  to  programs  that  best 
address  the  security  needs  of  the 
public  and  the  rehabilitative  needs 
of  the  youth. 

For  youths  on  detention  awaiting 
trial,  the  Department  operates 
several  secure  and  staff-secure 
residential  programs  to  provide  care 
and  custody  while  the  youth  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 
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All  DYS  programs  address  the 
educational,  psychological  and  health 
needs  of  each  client,   as  well  as 
provide  vocational  training  and  job 
and  life  skills  counseling. 

Classification  Panel:  To  ensure  that  serious  offenders  are 

placed  in  a  secure  environment,  the 
Department  implemented  a  uniform 
classification  process  in  1981, 
whereby  certain  crimes  qualify  as 
mandatory  referrals  to  the  panel. 
The  panel  then  determines  the  need 
for  security,  the  length  of  stay,  and 
the  specific  placement.  This 
classification  process,  used 
uniformly  for  every  serious  offender, 
carries  the  force  of  law. 

Private  Providers:  Providers  under  contract  with  DYS 

conduct  the  majority  of  programs, 
operating  autonomously,   but  adhering 
to  state  and  Department  regulations. 
These  contracted  partnerships,  which 
are  renewed  every  five  years  through 
a  request  for  proposal   (RFP)  process, 
invite  competition  and  raise 
standards  by  encouraging  innovative 
approaches  to  treating  juvenile 
offenders . 

The  FY   '91  DYS  budget  is  $53,898,436 
distributed  in  the  following 
accounts:  purchase  of  service, 
$34,580,351;  state-operated  secure 
programs,   $10,893,679;  regional 
operations,   $5,680,716,   and  central 
administration,  $2,743,690. 


#       #  # 


For  further  information  contact:  Elizabeth  Dowd 

3/8/91  Public  Information  Officer 

617-727-7575 


Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services 

Fort  Point  Place 

27-43  Wormwood  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  02210 

(617)  727-7575 


BACKGROUND  DYS 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS: 
AN  OVERVIEW 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services  is  the  juvenile  correctional 
agency  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.     Its  mandate  is  to 
protect  the  public  and  provide  rehabilitation  to  juvenile 
offenders  between  the  ages  of  7  and  18  through  a  wide  range  of 
educational  and  counseling  programs.     The  goal  of  the  Department 
is  to  honor  its  dual  mandate  with  equal  commitment  and 
accountability,   and  return  the  youths  to  the  community  as  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

The  statutes  governing  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  are 
found  in  chapters  18A,    119  and  120  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Laws   (MGL's) .     They  stipulate  that  the  Department's  jurisdiction 
over  a  juvenile  ends  at  age  18,   except  in  cases  of  murder,  where 
the  jurisdiction  ends  at  age  21.     However,   anyone  17  years  or 
older  charged  with  a  crime  is  considered  an  adult,   and  tried 
accordingly . 
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Under  the  law,   juveniles  are  afforded  the  right  to  privacy, 
making  their  court  hearings  and  commitment  records  confidential, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner.    (In  cases  of  murder, 
court  hearings  are  open  to  the  public) .  However,   DYS  records  are 
available  to  the  child,   parent  and  defense  attorney,   and  may  be 
introduced  as  evidence  in  juvenile  proceedings  as  well  as  in 
determining  adult  bail  or  disposition. 

COURT  PROCESS 

Each  year  in  Massachusetts  approximately  19,000  arraignments 
take  place  in  the  four  full-time  juvenile  courts  and  69  juvenile 
sessions  held  in  district  courts  throughout  the  state.     At  each 
arraignment,   a  youth  is  formally  charged  with  an  offense  and  a 
date  is  set  to  hear  the  case.     Like  the  adult  system,   judges  have 
the  option  of  placing  bail  on  a  youth,   and  detaining  him/her  with 
DYS  until  bail  is  met  or  the  hearing  occurs.      (In  most  states, 
detention  services  are  provided  by  local  counties.) 

Youths  found  guilty  in  juvenile  court  are  adjudicated 
delinguent  by  the  judge  and  given  one  of  several  dispositions: 
committed  to  DYS,   placed  on  probation  with  or  without  a  suspended 
commitment  to  DYS,   or  the  case  may  be  continued  without  a 
finding,   or  filed. 

In  non-criminal  cases  or  status  offenses   (runaway  or 
truant) ,   a  judge  may  adjudicate  a  youth  as  a  "Child  in  Need  of 
Services"    (CHINS),   and  commit  to  the  Department  of  Social 
Services   (DSS) .     The  majority  of  DYS  youths  have  had  previous  DSS 
involvement . 
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Currently,   there  are  1,700  youths  committed  to  DYS  custody 
and  approximately  200  detained  awaiting  trial.   Once  committed,  a 
juvenile  remains  in  DYS  custody  until  the  age  of  18,   unless  he  is 
committed  on  murder  charges,    in  which  case  s/he  is  committed 
until  the  age  of  21.     In  certain  cases,   a  youth  may  be  discharged 
sooner  than  the  18th  birthday,   or  extended  longer,    if  the 
Department  can  prove  in  court  that  s/he  is  a  danger. 

PROFILE  OF  DYS  YOUTH 

Each  year,   roughly  800  youths  are  committed  to  DYS.  The 
average  age  at  the  time  of  commitment  is  16  years  old,  with  an 
average  length  of  stay  of  two  years.  The  majority  of  DYS  youths 
come  from  single  family  homes,  and  have  been  abused  physically, 
sexually  or  emotionally.     Most  come  from  economically 
disadvantaged  homes,  with  an  average  family  income  of  less  than 
$12,000.     Most  are  chronic  truants  or  school  dropouts,   and  lack 
marketable  job  skills. 

Many  are  children  of  teenage  parents,   and  nearly  50  percent 
have  repeated  the  cycle.     They  are  all  below  the  legal  drinking 
age,   yet  85%  are  drug  or  alcohol-involved.     Of  the  1,500  males 
and  200  females  currently  committed  to  DYS,   48%  are  white,  31% 
are  black,    19%  are  Hispanic,   and  2%  are  Asian. 

The  Department  addresses  the  varying  ethnic  and  gender 
differences  within  its  population  by  developing  services  geared 
specifically  toward  a  segment  of  the  population.     For  example, 
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the  Department  has  developed  an  educational  program  targeted 
toward  girls,   including  courses  in  teen  pregnancy  awareness, 
reproductive  health,  AIDS  awareness,   chemical  dependency  and 
addiction.     For  girls  who  are  parenting,   the  Department  purchases 
residential  and  daily  child  care  services  on  an  as-needed  basis. 
In  addition,   the  Department  has  developed  a  program  for  Hispanic 
boys,  with  Hispanic  staff  serving  as  adult  role  models  for 
spanish-speaking  youths. 


DYS  COMMITMENT 

During  a  youth's  commitment,   s/he  will  receive  a  combination 
of  services,    including  education,   counseling,   job  and  vocational 
training  and  health  services.     These  services  are  delivered  in  a 
variety  of  placements,   including  long-term  secure  treatment 
programs,   residential  group  homes,   transitional  and  foster 
programs,   as  well  as  non-residential  services  such  as  day 
treatment,   outreach  &  tracking  or  casework  supervision. 

Upon  commitment,  the  youth  is  assigned  a  caseworker  from  one 
of  the  five  regional  DYS  offices  in  the  state,  which  corresponds 
to  the  location  of  the  youth's  home.     Initially,   s/he  is  placed 
in  a  detention  or  transitional  management  program  (TMP)  where 
evaluations  are  conducted  and  the  diagnostic  phase  begins. 
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The  caseworker,   under  the  supervision  of  a  casework  manager, 
is  responsible  for  completing  a  case  history,  which  involves 
obtaining  past  court  records,   the  family  history,   past  agency 
records  (such  as  social  services  or  mental  health) ,   and  school 
and  medical  history.     The  caseworker  must  also  conduct  an 
interview  with  the  youth  and  parent/guardian.     The  case  history 
must  be  presented  within  20  working  days.    (Caseworkers  carry  an 
average  caseload  of  20  youth) . 

Each  regional  office  employs  or  contracts  with  a 
psychologist (s)  who  conducts  a  psychological  evaluation, 
consisting  of  a  case  history,   behavioral  observations,  diagnostic 
interviews,   test  results  and  recommendations. 

Once  these  materials  are  complete,   a  "staffing"  is  scheduled 
to  review  the  available  information  and  develop  a  "treatment 
plan".   Present  at  the  staffing  are  the  caseworker,   clinician,  the 
parent,   the  juvenile,   and  any  other  interested  or  knowledgeable 
party  including  a  probation  officer,   school  official,  social 
worker,   assistant  district  attorney  or  defense  attorney. 

If  the  youth's  crime  is  serious,    (i.e  .person,   drug  or 
weapon) ,   s/he  is  automatically  considered  for  a  secure  treatment 
program,   and  the  case  will  be  presented  to  the  Department's 
Classification  Panel  for  review  and  possible  placement. 

However,  the  majority  of  crimes  committed  by  DYS  offenders 
are  property-related   (approximately  65%)   and  are  not  presented  to 
the  panel,   unless  they  are  chronic.     Instead,   the  regional 
staffing  team,   based  on  the  information  it  obtains,  will  decide 
which  program  is  most  appropriate  for  the  youth,   based  on  his/her 
rehabilitative  needs  as  well  as  the  community's  safety  needs. 
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For  example,   the  team  may  decide  to  place  a  youth  with 
property  offenses  in  a  highly  structured  group  home  for  10-12 
months,    followed  by  a  less  structured  placement  in  the  community 
under  the  daily  supervision  of  an  outreach  &  tracking  worker. 
During  the  youth's  commitment,   the  caseworker  must  visit  him/her 
regularly,   both  in  the  group  home,   and  during  the  outreach  & 
tracking  phase. 

The  treatment  plan  can  be  altered  at  any  point  if  the  need 
arises.     For  example,   all  youths  entering  a  community-based 
program  must  sign  a  "grant  of  conditional  liberty",   which  also 
must  be  signed  by  the  caseworker  and  manager.     The  "conditions" 
described  in  the  grant  --  such  as  staying  crime  free,  attending 
school,  maintaining  a  job,   keeping  curfew,   and  limiting 
associations  --  must  be  kept  in  order  for  the  youth  to  remain  in 
his/her  community  placement.     If  the  conditions  are  violated,  the 
Department  may  hold  a  revocation  hearing,  whereby  the  case  is 
reviewed  and  additional  structure  is  imposed  if  warranted. 

If  the  violation  is  serious  or  the  youth's  behavior  exhibits 
an  escalating  pattern  of  delinquency,  the  youth  may  be  presented 
to  the  classification  panel  for  consideration  in  a  secure 
program.     Or,   if  the  violation  is  less  serious,   a  short-term 
residential  program  to  stabilize  the  youth  might  be  recommended. 
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CLASSIFICATION  PANEL 
In  1981,   the  Department  established  the  Classification  Panel 
to  review  the  cases  of  serious  offenders  and  to  ensure  a  uniform 
method  for  placing  them  in  secure  facilities.     In  addition,  the 
panel  was  designed  to  increase  accountability  within  DYS,   as  well 
as  increase  credibility  in  the  public  arena.     For  years, 
placement  decisions  about  serious  offenders  were  made  at  the 
regional  level,  which  resulted  in  disparity  from  one  case  to  the 
next . 

The  panel   is  appointed  by  the  commissioner,   and  consists  of 
three  members  designated  to  review  a  youth's  case  and  determine 
the  need  for  security,   the  length  of  stay  and  the  specific 
program  placement,   based  on  evaluations  from  the  caseworker  and 
clinician.     The  youth's  attorney,  a  prosecutor,   a  probation 
officer  or  parent  may  be  present  at  the  hearing. 

The  panel's  knowledge  of  DYS  youths,  programs  and  services 
reduces  the  potential  for  disparity  in  sentencing,   and  makes  the 
decision-making  process  uniform  and  fair.     Panel  members' 
familiarity  with  the  strengths  and  specialized  services  of  each 
program  enables  them  to  match  youths  to  programs  that  will 
address  their  specific  needs,   such  as  sex  offender  or  substance 
abuse  treatment. 

Based  on  a  classification  grid,   certain  crimes  qualify  as 
mandatory  referrals  to  the  panel,   such  as  murder,   rape,   or  armed 
robbery.     Referrals  to  the  panel  are  also  made  for  chronic 
property  offenders,   or  youths  who  have  been  revocated  due  to 
escalating  delinquent  behavior. 
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Approximately  30  percent  of  the  DYS  population  is  presented 
to  the  panel  each  year,  with  a  75  percent  acceptance  rate.  The 
remainder  are  returned  to  the  regions  and  placed  in  residential 
group  hones  or  community-based  alternatives.     A  youth  may  appeal 
the  panel's  decision,  as  may  the  regional  director  and  assistant 
commissioner  of  facility  operations,  by  writing  to  the  deputy 
commissioner  within  10  days  of  the  hearing.     The  deputy 
commissioner  then  rules  on  the  appeal,   upholding  or  rejecting  the 
panel's  decision. 

The  panel  must  assess  the  degree  of  danger  or  risk  that  the 
youth  presents  to  the  community,   as  well  as  the  youth's  actual 
and  potential  capability  to  control  or  modify  his  anti-social 
behavior,   and  balance  this  assessment  with  the  need  to  protect 
the  public.     The  classification  process  is  used  uniformly  for  all 
serious  offenders,   and  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
Department's  regulations,   thereby  carrying  the  force  of  law. 

EXTENSION  OF  COMMITMENT 
To  extend  a  juvenile's  commitment,   the  Department  must 
determine  that  s/he  is  a  danger  to  the  public  and  file  a  petition 
in  the  committiing  court  requesting  a  hearing  to  prove  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  youth  is  physically  dangerous. 
Previously,   the  Department  was  required  to  prove  dangerousness  by 
reason  of  mental  illness. 

Extensions  may  be  approved  for  up  to  three  years,  but  a 
judge  may  grant  an  extension  for  a  shorter  period  as  well.  The 
law  establishes  the  maximum  age  for  discharge  to  be  twenty-one. 
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For  youths  not  considered  a  danger,   a  discharge  may  be 
sought  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  birthday  in  the  following 
circumstances:   legally  married  and  crime  free  for  more  than  one 
year  after  treatment;  committed  to  the  custody  of  another  state; 
enlists  in  the  armed  forces   (not  eligible  in  some  cases); 
successfully  completed  long-term  secure  treatment  or  group  care 
and  is  crime-free  for  more  than  1  year;  successfully  completed 
outreach  &  tracking  or  community-based  supervision  and  is  crime- 
free  for  more  than  6  months. 

TRANSFER  TO  ADULT  COURT 
In  cases  where  serious  crimes  are  alleged,   the  Commonwealth 
ray  seek  to  transfer  a  juvenile  to  be  tried  as  an  adult.  In 
order  for  a  youth  to  be  eligible  for  transfer,   s/he  must  be  at 
least  14  years  of  age  and  must  a)   have  previously  been  committed 
to  the  Department  and  be  charged  with  a  felony,   or  b)   be  charged 
with  an  offense  involving  the  threat  or  infliction  of  serious 
bodily  harm.     The  law  mandates  an  automatic  transfer  hearing  on 
cases  in  which  the  charges  are  murder,  manslaughter,  rape, 
kidnapping,   and  armed  robbery  that  has  resulted  in  serious  bodily 
injury.     At  Part  A  of  the  transfer  hearing,  the  court  must 
determine  whether  probable  cause  exists  to  believe  that  the  youth 
has  committed  the  offense  as  charged. 
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If  the  court  finds  in  Part  A  that  probable  cause  exists,  it 
nust  then  consider  in  Part  B  of  the  transfer  hearing:   a)  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense,   b)   the  youth's  family,   school  and 
social  history,   including  his  court  and  juvenile  delinquency 
record,   c)   adequate  protection  of  the  public,   d)   the  nature  of 
any  past  treatment  efforts  and  the  likelihood  of  rehabilitation 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  youth  is  a  danger  to  the  public 
and  not  amenable  to  rehabilitation  in  the  juvenile  system. 

In  cases  of  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,   there  is  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  the  youth  is  dangerous  and  not 
amenable  to  rehabilitation  in  the  juvenile  system,   and  that  the 
case  will  be  transferred  to  adult  court.     In  order  to  retain  the 
case  in  juvenile  court,   the  defense  must  successfully  offer  some 
proof  that  the  youth  is  not  dangerous  and  is  amenable  to 
treatment  in  the  juvenile  system. 

The  final  requirement  of  the  court  when  transferring  cases 
is  to  determine,   by  clear  and  convincing  evidence,   that  the  youth 
presents  a  significant  danger  to  the  public  and  is  not  amenable 
to  rehabilitation  in  the  juvenile  system,   except  in  the  case  of 
first  or  second  degree  murder,  where  the  finding  must  be  by  a 
preponderance  of  evidence. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A  COMMUNITY-BASED  SYSTEM 

Until  the  early  1970's,  Massachusetts  placed  all  juvenile 
offenders  in  large  training  schools  that  provided  uniform 
services  regardless  of  the  offense.  Serious  offenders  and  status 
offenders  alike  were  sent  to  institutions,  which  many  argue  did 
little  to  address  the  individual  needs  and  circumstances 
surrounding  each  case. 
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The  lack  of  individualized  treatment,   coupled  with  an 
emphasis  on  "doing  time"  rather  than  rehabilitation,   resulted  in 
high  recidivism  rates.     The  commingling  of  serious  offenders  with 
lesser  offenders  also  proved  counterproductive,  prompting  lesser 
offenders  to  become  more  sophisticated  criminals. 

Although  the  training  schools  were  designed  to  shield  the 
public  from  juvenile  crime,  they  were  non-secure  and 
understaffed,   allowing  for  frequent  escapes. 

Recognizing  that  institutionalizing  youths  undermined  the 
Department's  efforts  to  adhere  to  its  dual  mandate  of  public 
protection  and  juvenile  rehabilitation,  Massachusetts  closed  its 
custodial-like  facilities  in  the  early  1970's  and  began  to 
develop  a  range  of  alternatives  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
population.     This  included  secure  treatment  programs  for  serious 
offenders,   and  a  range  of  community-based  residential  and  non- 
residential programs  for  less  serious  offenders.     Today,  the 
system  has  evolved  into  a  sophisticated  network  of  innovative 
secure  and  community-based  programs  to  meet  the  individualized 
needs  of  the  DYS  population. 

In  a  recidivism  study  conducted  by  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  &  Delinquency  (NCCD)   —  a  San  Fransisco-based  research 
organization  —  820  DYS  youths  were  tracked  for  a  four-year 
period  after  leaving  DYS  programs. 

The  study,   released  in  December  1989,   found  that  DYS  had 
been  more  successful  at  reducing  crime  among  juveniles  than  any 
other  state,   citing  a  23  percent  reincarceration  rate  for  DYS 
youth,   and  a  62  percent  reincarceration  rate  for  youths  released 
from  California  institutions. 
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The  study  also  found  that  by  incarcerating  only  serious  or 
chronic  offenders,   DYS  operates  an  extremely  cost-effective 
system,  without  compromising  public  safety.     The  average  cost  of 
placing  one  youth  in  an  institution  is  $45,000  per  year.  While 
DYS  secure  treatment  programs  cost  approximately  $60,000  per 
year,   only  15  percent  of  the  DYS  population  is  placed  in  such 
programs.     The  remainder  are  placed  in  alernatives  such  as  group 
homes   ($30,000  a  year);  outreach  &  tracking  programs   ($10,000  a 
year),   or  casework  supervision   ($8,000  a  year).     The     NCCD  study 
confirmed  that  the  DYS  approach  is  effective,   and  that  there  is 
not  an  increased  risk  to  public  safety  or  a  greater  likelihood  of 
reoffending  if  youths  are  placed  in  appropriate  community-based 
programs . 
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PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 

Private  providers  under  contract  with  DYS  operate  the 
majority  of  programs,   however  DYS  operates  several  of  the  small 
secure  treatment  and  detention  units  for  violent  or  serious 
offenders.     Each  provider  functions  autonomously,  but  adheres  to 
state  and  Department  regulations.     Program  managers  appointed  by 
the  regions  monitor  each  program  in  conjunction  with  the  contract 
unit  in  the  central  administrative  office. 

The  contract  unit  was  established  in  1975  to  ensure  a 
uniform  contracting  and  monitoring  method,   as  well  as  to  execute 
each  contract  under  general  purchasing  guidelines  established  by 
the  state.     Contracts  are  rebid  every  five  years,  and  accordingly 
the  Department  disseminates  Requests  for  Proposals   (RFPs) ,  v/hich 
invites  competition  and  promotes  continued  quality  within 
existing  programs. 

This  public/private  partnership  between  DYS  and  its 
providers  has  raised  the  standards  in  Massachusetts  juvenile 
corrections  and  has  yielded  an  abundance  of  innovative  approaches 
to  treating  offenders. 
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Today,   DYS  allocates  63  percent  of  its  budget  to  purchase  of 
service  spending,   and  uses  a  variety  of  programs  to  provide 
appropriate  levels  of  security  and  specialized  services, 
depending  upon  the  risks  and  needs  of  each  youth.  Forty-five 
private  agencies  account  for  approximately  90  individual 
contracts,    including  secure  treatment  and  detention  facilities, 
group  homes,   shelter  care  programs,   foster  homes,   outreach  and 
tracking  programs,   psychological  assessments  and  health  services. 
(The  Department  also  purchases  services  from  approximately  50 
non-contracted  providers  on  an  as-needed  basis) .     These  programs 
and  services  are  defined  in  the  following  ways: 

SECURE  TREATMENT 

Long-term  residential  programs  for  youths  committed  on  serious 
charges  that  warrant  placement  in  a  physically  secure  (locked) 
facility.     There  are  14  such  programs  in  the  state,   including  two 
evaluation  units  for  committed  youth.     Each  program  provides  five 
hours  of  academics  each  day,  group  and  individual  counseling, 
vocational  training  and  medical  and  recreational  services. 
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SECURE  DETENTION 

Short-term  residential  programs  in  a  physically  secure  (locked) 
facility  for  youths  awaiting  trial  on  serious  charges.  There  are 
seven  such  programs  in  the  state,   or  approximately  128  beds. 
Each  includes  five  hours  of  academics  daily,   interim  group 
counseling,  vocational  training,   and  medical  and  recreational 
services . 

SHELTER  CARE 

Short-term  residential  programs  in  staff-secure   (24-hour  staff 
supervision)   facilities  for  youths  awaiting  trial  on  charges  not 
warranting  secure  confinement.     There  are  six  such  programs  in 
the  state,   or  approximately  122  beds,   each  providing  five  hours 
of  academics  daily,   interim  group  counseling,  vocational 
training,  medical  and  recreational  services. 

TRANSITIONAL  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Short-term  evaluation  programs  for  youths  awaiting  presentation 
to  the  classification  panel  for  serious  crimes  or  youths  awaiting 
placement  in  community-based  programs  for  non-violent  crimes. 
There  are  64  secure  transitional  beds  for  serious  offenders,  and 
103  staff-secure  transitional  beds  for  youths  awaiting  community 
placement . 
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GROUP  HOMES 

Community-based  residential  homes  for  youths  who  are  committed  to 
DYS  for  non-violent  offenses  and  can  be  placed  in  a  community 
setting  without  risk  to  the  public.     Youths  receive  academic  and 
vocational  training  in-house  or  at  schools  in  the  community.  The 
programs  provide  group  and  individual  counseling,   medical  and 
recreational  services.     There  are  16  contracted  group  homes  and 
more  than  20  non-contracted  group  homes  that  accept  DYS  youth  on 
an  as-needed  basis. 

THE  HOMEWARD  BOUND  PROGRAM 

A  short-term  program  for  36  youths  designed  to  build  self-esteem 
through  rigorous  physical  challenges  in  an  outdoor  setting.  The 
program,   based  on  the  outward  bound  model,   also  serves  as  a 
transitional  program  for  youths  leaving  long-term  secure 
treatment  and  preparing  to  re-enter  the  community. 

FOSTER  CARE 

Community-based  residential  care  in  private  homes  for  first-time 
or  low-risk  offenders  who  would  benefit  from  a  supportive  family 
environment,   but  cannot  return  to  their  own  home  for  reasons  such 
as  abuse  or  lack  of  supervision.     The  Department  has 
approximately  65  youths  in  foster  care. 
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OUTREACH   &  TRACKING 

This  daily  outreach  service  was  pioneered  in  Massachusetts  in 
1972,   and  is  designed  to  provide  intensive  supervision  of  newly 
committed  or  low-risk  offenders  in  the  community  or  youths 
leaving  long-term  secure  programs  and  gradually  being 
reintegrated  into  the  community.     The  tracking  worker  has  daily 
contact  with  the  youth;  three  times  a  week  in  person  and  four 
times  by  telephone.     The  program  reguires  that  youths  be  in 
strict  compliance  with  their  grants  of  conditional  liberty.  The 
tracking  worker  oversees  activities  such  as  school  attendance, 
employment,   counseling,   AA  or  NA  attendance,   and  assists  in 
family  counseling.     The  Department  contracts  for  317  Outreach  & 
Tracking  slots. 

HEALTH  and  OTHER  SERVICES 

In  addition  to  services  the  Department  has  developed,   DYS  has  a 
wide  range  of  medical,   clinical  and  educational  services 
available  to  it  through  private  providers  and  other  state 
agencies.     In  some  cases,    for  example,   juvenile  sex  offender 
treatment  is  supplemented  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health, 
while  substance  abuse  treatment  is  supplemented  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Health. 
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In  addition,   DYS  is  affiliated  with  several  hospitals,  which 
provide  mental  health,   diagnostic  and  medical  services.  Other 
DYS  services  include  dental  care,   special  health  care  for  girls, 
AIDs-related  education,   employment  training,   766-approved  special 
education   (cost-shared  with  local  school  districts) ,   Chapter  One 
supplemental  education,   art  therapy,   alcohol  and  narcotics 
anonymous,   and  religious  services. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services  is  organized  into  five 
regional  offices  and  a  central  administrative  office. 

The  regional  offices  have  three  primary  responsibilities:  1) 
to  manage  the  cases  of  youths  committed  to  DYS  who  fall  within 
its  geographical  boundaries;  2)   to  contract  for  and  monitor  a 
wide  variety  of  community-based  programs;  and  3)   to  oversee 
pretrial  detention  of  youths  held  on  bail  by  the  courts  while 
they  await  further  court  action. 

The  structure  of  the  regional  offices  consists  of  a  director 
and  assistant  director  who  supervise  daily  regional  operations.  A 
director  of  casework  services  supervises  each  of  the  casework 
managers,  who  in  turn  supervise  several  caseworkers.  In  order  to 
work  more  effectively  with  clients,  the  regional  offices  are 
divided  geographically  to  provide  easier  access  for  families,  the 
courts,   programs  and  schools. 
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DYS  employs  a  detention  team  in  each  region  to  oversee 
pretrial  detention  for  the  juvenile  and  district  courts  and  to 
coordinate  all  detention-related  activities.   Each  region  is 
assigned  a  purchase-of -service  budget  to  directly  acquire 
community-based  services  for  approximately  90%  of  the  youths 
under  its  jurisdiction.     The  regions  contract  directly  with  local 
service  providers  for  residential  and  non-residential  programs. 

The  regional  offices  are  supported  by  the  central 
administrative  office,  which  provides  overall  administrative 
direction  and  support,   policy  and  standards,  evaluation, 
monitoring,  planning  and  management. 

The  central  office  is  divided  into  five  bureaus:  Community 
Services   (oversees  regional  offices,  all  community-based 
services) ;  Facility  Operations   (oversees  all  secure  facilities, 
shelter  care  units,   forestry  camp,   and  the  classification  panel) ; 
Administrative  Services   (oversees  budget,   fiscal,   contract  and 
personnel  units);  Support  Services   (oversees  educational,  health, 
food  and  vocational  services) ;  Research,   Planning  &  Systems 
(oversees  all  research,   client  tracking,  population  analysis,  and 
program  utilization) . 
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DYS  also  operates  a  training  center,   headed  by  a  director, 
which  provides  on-going  training  for  all  state  and  provider 
employees,   as  well  as  a  mandatory  two-week,  eighty-hour  training 
course  for  every  new  employee. 

Each  bureau  is  headed  by  an  assistant  commissioner  or 
director  who  reports  to  the  commissioner.     The  commissioner  is 
the  executive  head  of  the  Department,  with  full  responsibility 
for  developing  and  executing  agency  policies.     The  commissioner 
appoints  or  may  remove  all  employees  in  the  Department,  and 
coordinates  all  functions  of  the  agency.     Also  reporting  to  the 
commissioner  are  the  legal,    investigation,   affirmative  action, 
legislative  and  public  information  offices. 
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BACKGROUND  DYS 

HISTORY 

Massachusetts  first  created  a  juvenile  correctional  system 
in  1847,  when  it  opened  the  Lyman  School  in  Westborough  for  400 
boys.     By  1908,   five  such  institutions  existed  of  various  sizes, 
each  administered  by  separate  boards  of  trustees.   In  1948,  to 
solidify  operations,   the  state  elected  a  Youth  Service  Board  --  a 
three-person  panel  to  oversee  all  aspects  of  a  youth's 
commitment,   including  placement,  treatment,   and  discharge. 

In  1952,   the  law  was  rewritten  to  give  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  greater  executive  authority,  making  him  Director  of  what 
then  became  the  Division  of  Youth  Services,   an  independent  unit 
within  the  Department  of  Education.     The  Division  was  given 
jurisdiction  over  all  of  the  Commonwealth's  juvenile  facilities. 

However,  by  1960,   problems  of  mismanagement,   high  recidivism 
rates  and  reports  of  child  abuse  within  the  training  schools 
persisted,   and  the  Division  fell  under  severe  public  criticism. 
Finally,   in  1969,  bonh  the  3oard  and  the  Division  of  Youth 
Services  were  abolished  and  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  was 
established  as  a  separate  agency  under  the  Executive  Office  of 
Human  Services. 
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Jerome  Miller  was  appointed  Commissioner  by  Governor  Francis 
Sargent  in  1969.     Miller  attempted  to  reform  the  training  schools 
by  implementing  new  and  innovative  concepts  in  treatment. 
However,  his  ideas  were  met  with  great  resistance  by  veteran 
institutional  personnel.     Frustrated,  yet  committed  to  reform, 
Miller  closed  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Guidance  at  Bridgewater 
in  1970,   and  by  1972  had  dismantled  the  remaining  training 
schools   (Lyman,   Shirley,  Oakdale,   and  Lancaster). 

Before  closing  the  training  schools,  Miller  decentralized 
the  Department  by  creating  7  regional  offices,   and  introduced  the 
"purchase  of  service"  concept,  enabling  DYS  to  contract  with 
private  providers  for  services  for  juvenile  offenders.  At  the 
time,    few  providers  existed,  but  before  long  there  was  a 
burgeoning  network  of  private  organizations  competing  for  DYS 
contracts.     The  practice  of  contracting  for  programs  has  become 
the  foundation  of  the  community-based  system,  and  its  beginning 
marked  the  end  of  the  institutional  era. 

The  dramatic  changes  that  took  place  under  Miller  left  the 
agency  in  a  swell  of  controversy.     Having  completed  his  mission 
and  laid  the  ground  work  for  a  community-based  system,  Miller 
left  the  Department  to  accept  a  position  in  Illinois.     He  was 
succeeded  by  Joseph  Leavy. 
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Leavy  worked  to  create  order  and  develop  new  programs  and 
services  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  closing  of  the  training 
schools.  He  concentrated  his  efforts  on  creating  community-based 
residential  programs  through  the  expanding  network  of  private 
providers  who  came  on  the  scene  to  replace  the  state-run 
institutions . 

Leavy's  efforts  to  re-build  the  juvenile  justice  system  were 
focused  primarily  on  the  development  of  community-based  programs, 
as  Miller  intended  it  to  be.     However,   the  political  climate  had 
shifted,   and  the  consensus  went  from  an  emphasis  on  reform  to  a 
need  for  security.     Soon,   the  Department  fell  under  severe  public 
criticism,  with  judges,  probation  officers,   law  enforcement 
officials,   and  the  media  claiming  there  was  too  much  leniency  and 
not  enough  accountability.     Commissioner  Leavy  resigned  under 
pressure  at  the  end  of  1975. 

That  year,  John  Calhoun  was  appointed  Commissioner  by 
Governor  Michael  Dukakis.     At  the  time,  there  were  15  bills 
pending  in  the  Legislature  to  abolish  DYS,  most  filed  in  response 
to  the  lack  of  security  within  the  community-based  system. 
Calhoun  immediately  set  up  a  task  force,   chaired  by  Scott 
Harshbarger,   then  Assistant  Attorney  General,  to  address  the 
security  concerns  and  determine  the  number  of  secure  beds  needed. 
The  task  force  submitted  its  final  report  in  1977,  with  a  strong 
recommendation  that  the  Department  develop  at  least  170  secure 
beds  for  the  11%  of  the  DYS  population  believed  to  be  a  public 
safety  risk.     At  the  time,   there  were  less  than  50  secure  beds. 
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Calhoun  also  initiated  several  significant  organizational 
reforms,   including  the  establishment  of  an  administrative  unit  to 
monitor  private  programs  under  contract  with  DYS.     In  addition, 
Calhoun  established  the  training,   legal  and  planning  units  within 
the  central  DYS  office.     He  resigned  in  July  of  1979. 

Edward  M.  Murphy  was  then  appointed  Commissioner  by  Governor 
Edward  King  in  October  1979.     During  his  tenure,   the  Department 
continued  to  make  substantial  organizational  changes,  including 
the  implementation  of  a  classification  policy  that  established 
clear  guidelines  for  placing  serious  offenders  in  locked 
programs.     Murphy  also  secured  capital  outlay  funds  to  develop 
new  secure  facilities  in  Springfield  and  Boston,  marking  the 
first  significant  expenditure  by  DYS  in  15  years.     He  established 
a  Management  Information  System  (MIS)   to  track  clients  and 
provide  demographic  and  court  histories  of  each  DYS  youth.  Under 
Murphy,   the  seven  regional  offices  were  reduced  to  five,  allowing 
more  staff  to  work  in  direct  care  positions  with  DYS  youths. 
Having  restored  confidence  in  the  system,  Murphy  accepted 
Governor  Dukakis'  appointment  as  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health  in  1985. 

That  year,   Edward  J.   Loughran  was  appointed  Commissioner  by 
Governor  Dukakis,   and  continues  in  that  role  today.  Loughran 
served  as  deputy  commissioner  to  Murphy  for  five  years  before 
being  appointed,   and  has  firmly  established  many  of  the  positive 
initiatives  begun  in  the  last  decade. 
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The  Department  continues  to  operate  several  small  secure 
programs,   now  totaling  190  treatment  beds   (16  beds  per  program) 
and  210  detention  beds.  The  Department  has  also  experimented  with 
new  concepts  in  treatment,   including  a  three-week  Sail  Training 
Program,  designed  for  youths  making  the  transition  from  secure 
treatment  to  life  in  the  community. 

The  MIS  system  has  been  expanded  under  Loughran  to  include 
an  annual  analysis  of  commitment  and  detention  report,   a  monthly 
population  report,   and  a  program  database  that  allows  the 
Department  to  monitor  residential  and  non-residential  programs. 

Education  and  substance  abuse  treatment  has  been  intensified 
under  Loughran,   as  has  the  development  of  specialized  treatment 
for  juvenile  sex  offenders.     Chapter  One,   a  supplemental 
educational  program  for  youths  with  academic  deficiencies, 
received  national  validation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education 
in  1989  for  its  exemplary  achievements  in  educating  juvenile 
offenders.     Massachusetts  also  was  recognized  in  1989  by  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  &  Delinquency  -  a  criminal  justice 
research  organization  -  as  the  country's  leader  in  juvenile 
corrections,  with  the  most  comprehensive  community-based  system 
in  the  nation. 

In  1991,   newly  elected  Governor  William  F.  Weld  reappointed 
Edward  Loughran  to  another  four-year  term  as  Commissioner. 

#      #  # 
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Eor  print  and  broadcast  after  10:00  a.m.   December  14,  1989 

Contact:     Marci  Brown,   NCCD,    (415)   896-6223  or 
Elizabeth  Dowd,    DYS,    (617)  727-7575 

BOSTON,   December  14,   1989  —  A  recidivism  study  released 
today  by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  (NCCD) 
shows  that  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services  (DYS) 
has  been  more  successful  at  reducing  crime  among  juveniles  than 
the  other  states  studied  in  the  report.     In  addition,   the  study 
found  that  by  incarcerating  only  violent  or  chronic  offenders, 
Massachusetts  operates  an  extremely  cost-effective  system  that 
does  not  compromise  public  safety. 

The  report,   entitled  "Unlocking  Juvenile  Corrections", 
cites  the  growing  number  of  juveniles  incarcerated  nationally 
last  year  --  53,000  --  as  the  highest  number  in  American  history, 
despite  the  decline  in  the  juvenile  population.     In  the  U.S., 
many  incarcerated  youths  live  in  large,   overcrowded  juvenile 
facilities,   where  physical  and  sexual  abuse,   and  substandard 
practices  prevent  effective  implementation  of  treatment  and 
educational  programs. 

(more) 
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In  a  comparison  between  the  California  Youth  Authority 
(CYA) ,   and  the  Massachusetts  DYS,   the  study  found  that  youths  who 
spent  five  months  in  a  DYS  program  followed  by  supervision  in  the 
community  had  a  re-arrest  rate  of  51  percent,  while  youths  who 
spent  14  months  in  a  California  institution  had  a  re-arrest  rate 
of  70  percent.     Of  those  released  from  Massachusetts,   only  23 
percent  were  reincarcerated,  while  62  percent  were  reincarcerated 
in  California. 

"This  data  puts  to  rest  the  notion  that  public  safety  is  at 
risk  or  that  juveniles  are  more  likely  to  offend  if  placed  in  a 
community-based  system,"     said  Dr.   Barry  Krisberg,   President  of 
NCCD.    "States  relying  on  institutions  alone  to  handle  violent  and 
non-violent  offenders  are  costing  their  citizens  more  money,  and 
returning  to  society  a  youth  who  is  virtually  unchanged." 

Massachusetts  closed  its  large  training  schools  in  the  early 
1970s,  and  developed  a  sophisticated  network  of  small  (15-bed) 
secure  programs  for  serious  offenders,  and  a  wide  range  of 
community-based  residential  and  non-residential  programs  for  the 
remainder  of  its  1,700  committed  youth. 

States  spend  an  average  of  $40,000  a  year  to  incarcerate  one 
youth  in  an  institution.     While  Massachusetts  spends  ap- 
proximately $60,000  a  year  per  youth  on  its  secure  programs,  only 
15  percent  of  the  DYS  population  is  placed  in  such  programs, 
based  on  the  seriousness  of  their  crime.     The  secure  programs  are 
equipped  with  intensive  educational  and  clinical  components,  and 
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youths  reside  for  an  average  of  8-10  months.  The  remainder  are 
placed  in  a  wide  range  of  residential  group  homes  (approximately 
$30,000  a  year);  day  treatment  programs   ($15,000  a  year);  and 
outreach  &  tracking  programs   ($9,000  a  year). 

The  study  also  revealed  that  youths  under  DYS  community- 
based  supervision  were  responsible  for  a  small  fraction  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  Massachusetts  --  approximately  1  percent  of 
all  arrests   (adult  and  juvenile)   in  a  given  year,   and  that  the 
majority  of  those  offenses  were  property-related. 

Besides  committing  far  fewer  offenses  after  entering  DYS 
jurisdiction,   the  study  found  that  there  was  a  tendency  over  time 
for  DYS  youth  to  commit  less  serious  crimes. 

Prestigious  national  groups  such  as  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Institute  for  Judicial  Administration  have  urged 
states  to  reform  their  juvenile  correctional  systems,  arguing 
that  programs  must  be  small  to  be  effective,   and  that  more 
community-based  residential  programs,   such  as  those  in  Mas- 
sachusetts,  are  needed  for  non-violent  offenders.  Utah,  Maryland 
and  Colorado  are  other  states  that  have  begun  the  deinstitu- 
tionalization process. 

NCCD  held  a  10:00  a.m.   news  conference  in  Boston  to  release 
the  findings  of  its  study.     NCCD  is  a  national,  non-profit 
criminal  justice  research  organization  devoted  to  justice 
policies  that  are  safe,  humane,  and  economically  sound. 

#      #  # 
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Youth  Services'  success 


A  national  study  praising  a  Massachusetts 
program  is  always  good  news.  It  is  even  more 
important  to  hear  that  news  when  criticism  of 
state  government  turns  to  bitterness  and  calls 
into  question  the  innovative  social  programs  that 
have  been  instituted  over  the  past  20  years. 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services'  policy  of 
treating,  rather  than  jailing,  youthful  offenders 
has  been  one  such  program.  Perhaps,  because  of 
the  speed  with  which  the  old  policy  was  disman- 
tled in  the  early  1970s,  it  is  even  the  symbol  for 
all  the  progressive  social  policies  pioneered  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency reports  that  youthful  offenders  in  Mass- 
achusetts are  less  likely  to  commit  new  crimes 
after  receiving  treatment  in  a  DYS  program  than 
offenders  in  states  that  follow  a  traditional  policy 
of  incarceration. 

The  council  compared  traditionalist  California 


with  Massachusetts,  where  most  of  the  1,700  of- 
fenders are  placed  in  a  wide  range  of  community- 
based  programs.  Youths  who  spent  an  average  of 
14  months  in  a  California  facility  had  a  rearrest 
rate  of  70  percent;  youths  who  spent  an  average 
of  five  months  with  DYS,  followed  by  community 
supervision,  had  a  rearrest  rate  of  51  percent. 

DYS's  success  may  be  jeopardized  because  of 
overcrowding,  especially  with  the  increase  in  pre- 
trial detentions  ordered  by  judges.  In  one  case,  a 
youth  was  killed  when  he  was  accidentally  shot 
by  a  16-year-old  who  had  been  sent  home  for  the 
night  from  a  DYS  facility  because  of  overcrowd- 
ing. Frequently,  youths  are  driven  around  all 
night  long  in  DYS  vans  because  there  is  no  bed 
for  them  in  a  secure  facility. 

With  the  endorsement  of  DYS  policies  by  the 
national  study,  state  budget-makers  and  legisla- 
tors should  consider  favorably  the  special  funding 
needs  of  Youth  Services. 
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Juveniles 

;    As  it  has  beer,  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Youth  Services,  the  Massachusetts  juve- 
nile correction  system  is  highly  regarded  for  its 
ability  to  rehabilitate  youthful  offenders  before 

.they  turn  into  adult  criminals. 
;    The  system  does  not  work  if  DYS  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  work  with  a  youth  who  has  com- 
Qitted  a  serious  crime.  That  is  now  happening  in 
title  case  of  Dante  Johnson,  who  has  been  convict- 
ed of  a  stabbing  assault  but  may  go  free  because 
b«th  he  and  a  juvenile  court  judge  appear  to  have 
manipulated  the  law.  ' 

t\    Johnson  was  16  when  the  crime  was  commit- 
ter -another  youth  was  killed  in  the  same  inci- 
dent -  but  eluded  arrest  for  15  months.  When  fl-  ' 
tally  arrested,  he  was  three  months  shy  of  his--  ' 

•J 8th  birthday.  In  December,  Judge  Julian  Hous- 

'  ton  ruled  that  even  though  Johnson  posed  "a  sig- 
nificant  danger  to  the  public"  and  would  soon 
turn  18,  he  should  be  tried  in  Juvenile  Court. 

' ,    The  implication  of  Houston's  ruling  was  that 


and  justice  f 

DYS  would  be  able  to  rehabilitate  Johnson,  even',, 
though,  with  the  speediest  of  trials,  he  would  be  1 
in  their' custody  for  a  few  weeks  at  most 

By  the  time  the  trial  concluded,  Johnson  had  1 
turned  18,  beyond  the  Juvenile  Court's  jurisdic- " 
tion.  Angered  at  this  apparent  manipulation  of.1  j| 
the  law,  Judge  Mark  Lawton  ordered  Johnson.  v 
committed  to  DYS,  in  technical  violation  of  the 
requirement  that  DYS  give  90.  days  notice  to  hold 
a  youth  past  his-  18th  birthday. 0q    \  \  jg\ 

The  shame  is  that  legislation  deslgned^naiK: 
die  such  situations  was  among  the.dozens'of 
portantibfllfl  allowed  to  die  last  year.  Wisely,'  2.^ 
DYS  Commissioner  Edward  Loughlin  has  refiled> 
the  bill  this  year.  It  would  allow  a  judge  in  horn^ 
cide  cases  to"  commit  a  youth  to  DYS  until  age  21 
-  although  perhaps,  considering  Houston's  ac-  •  • 
tions,  this  should  be  required,  not  merely  al- 
lowed. Now,  with  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  a 
law,  the  Legislature  should  act  promptly. 
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Commentary 

Refocusing  on 
Prevention  of 
Delinquency 


By  Edward  J.  Lough  ran 


The  National  Counal  on  Cnrae  and  Delinquency 
recent- v  reported  that  the  number  of  young  peopie 
incarcerated  in  the  United  States  reached  53.000 
last  year — the  highest  number  in  the  nation  s  his- 
tor>.  despite  a  decline  over  the  last  decade  in  the  juvenile 
popvi.aticn. 

Man)  of  these  youths  are  placed  in  large,  overcrowded  fa- 
cilities, where  physical  and  sexual  aoose  and  substandard 
eorretiorvi!  practices  are  on  the  nse.  Educational  and  clini- 
cal programs  hi  these  settings  are  often  ineffective. 

The  study  found  that  young  peopie  treatec  in  such  institu- 
tions had  a  significantly  higher  rate  of  readmsra  than  those 
in  comm. ur.:r-  based,  rehabilitative  programs  In  a  compan- 
ion between  California  s  institutional  system  and  Massa- 
chusetts' comrn unity -based  program,  the  council  determined 
that  62  percent  of  the  former  state's  sample,  as  opposed  to 
only  23  percent  in  Massachusetts,  were  re-incarcerated  after 
leaving  a  facility 

Most  stales  continue  to  operate  large  institutions  as  their 
primary  response  to  juvenile  crime  But  many  are  now  exam- 

-".*  r,-_-u.-.:tj  cx«-:  arj-tat"  a<  ■  alternative. 
reasons  of  cost  as  well  as  rehabilitation  The  shift  in  focus 
froj.  correction  to  pnrve-'.^r.  that  underlies  such  change*  i< 
essential  if  we  ire  to  he.p  those  childrti  most  likely  to  be- 
come delmo  jenta 

Today's  juvenile  offenders,  reflect,  r.;-  a  growing  under- 
rlii  have  •  complex  profile.  They  typically  are  poor  and 
virtually  illiterate  Chronic  truants  or  dropouts,  they  possess 
no  marketable  job  skills  Many  are  children  of  teenage  par- 
ents, and  nearly  50  percent  of  them  have  already  repeated 
that  cycle.  Though  rears  below  the  legal  onnking  age.  most 
have  senous  drug  and  alcohol  problems 

Like  most  states.  Massachusetts  has  seen  a  dramatic  in- 
crease m  the  number  of  young  people  coming  into  its 
youtr. -services  system  Since  1982.  the  number  of  juveniles 
detained  w-.th  the  youth-services  deparment  while  await- 
ing tnal  has  doubled,  from  1.500  to  3.0+4  in  1989.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  835  new  eommitmentf  to  the  department 
in  1989—121  more  than  in  the  preceding  year  Yet  these 
increases  come  at  a  time  when  the  juvenile  population  in 
the  state  and  in  the  nation  is  shrinking  In  1990.  there  are 
fewer  than  500  000  juveniles  in  Massachusetts;  in  1970. 
there  were  750.000.  Even  more  perplexing,  juvenile  ar- 
raifMBenu  on  delinquency  charges  have  also  dropped  sig- 
nificantly in  the  state,  from  25343  a  1960  to  16.J02  in 
19S9 

These  Mahal  show  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
way  that  juvenile-justice  systems,  courts,  schools  and  social- 
service  agencies  are  addressing  the  problem  of  delinquency. 

7*c  j- -1.-  'jfx"  e-t-.a;.-.  the  pawing  numbers  of.-.e- 
mat  offenders.  First,  there  is  lndevC  a  nae  in  senous  crime 
among  young  people,  fueled  by  the  steady  stream  of  drugs 
aw  weapons  into  their  hands.  These  dar.g-rous  offenders  are 
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he  numbers  show  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  way 
that  juvenile-justice  systems,  courts,  and  schools 
are  addressing  the  problem  of  delinquency. 


committed — legitimately — to  juvenile-correction  agencies 
for  long-term  custody  or  treatment 

But  a  second,  larger  group  is  also  contributing  to  the  in- 
crease It  consists  of  11-.  12-.  and  13-year-old  first-tune  of- 
fenders who  have  failed  at  home,  failed  in  school,  and  fallen 
through  the  cracks  of  state  and  community  social-service 
agencies  These  are  not  senous  offenders,  or  even  typical  de- 
hnquents  But  they  are  coming  into  the  correctional  system 
because  we  have  ignored  the  warning  signs  among  them. 

Each  year  in  Massachusetts,  roughly  20.000  youths  be- 
come involved  with  the  justice  system.  Although  many  of 
them  will  not  receive  probation  or  commitment  to  the  depart- 
ment each  is  signaling  a  need  for  heip  Studies  indicate  that 
youths  at  ruts  to  offend  will  begin  to  show  signs  as  early  as 
2nd  or  3rd  grade  School  failure,  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
drug  aouse.  and  teenage  pregnancy  may  all  be  indicators  of  a 
future  involving  enme. 

Waiting  for  "problem  children"  to  outgrow  negative  beha- 
vior is  a  mistake1 — in  most  cases,  they  don't  Unless  intensive 
community  supports  are  developed  to  improve  their  school 
experiences  and  the  quality  of  life  in  their  families  and 
neighborhoods,  as  many  as  one  in  four  American  young  peo- 
ple—some 7  million  youths — are  in  danger  of  destroying 
their  opportunities  in  life. 

If  we  want  to  interrupt  criminal  paths  and  reduce  the 
number  of  juveniles  launching  cnminal  careers,  a  shift 
in  our  pnonties  is  necessary.  Stales  must  invest  their 
money  in  delinquency-prevention  programs — at  the 
front  end  rather  than  the  back  end  of  problems  These  efforts 
should  be  targeted  at  elementary -school  students  from  poor, 
high-enme  neighborhoods,  where  traditional  avenues  to  suc- 
cess are  blocked 

For  youtns  appeanng  in  court  on  petty  larceny  or  trespass- 
ing charges,  we  should  develop  restitution  programs  or  inno- 
vative alternatives  to  costly  lockups.  Young  people  will  learn 
something  positive  from  a  work  assignment  in  the  communi- 
ty, but  not  from  15  days'  incarceration  spent  rubbing  shoul- 
ders with  more  sophisticated  offenders  And — ala  time  when 
correctional  rev<„'ces  are  scarce — states  will  spend  less 
money  gaining  a  greater  return  on  investment 

Our  deparment  spends  an  average  of  $60,000  a  year  on 
eacr.  of  its  most  senous  offenders,  much  needs  to  be  done  in  a 
short  penod  of  time  to  change  behavior  reinforced  over  many 
vears  Lest  senou.<  offenders  are  placed  in  group  homes,  at 
naif  the  cost  of  «-cure  facilities  For  the  least  senous  offend- 
ers we  op»r<st*  d*\ -treatment  and  outreach  and  tracking 
programs,  whicti  annually  cost  between  $9  00"iand  S15.000 
per  youth  All  of  these  programs  include  intensive  education- 
al and  clinical  components  tailored  t/j  the  individual 


nile  offenders  in  Massachusetts  is  approximately  56  million 
dollars;  annual  operating  expenses  are  51 .8  million.  A  delin- 
quency-prevention program  costs  about  $10,000  per  year. 

The  efforts  of  youth-services  departments  must  neces- 
sanly  remain  accountable  for  public  safety  But  the  juve- 
nile-justice  system  should  join  together  with  local  schools 
and  social-service  and  religious  organizations  to  imple- 
ment prevention  and  intervention  strategies  such  as  the 
following: 

•  Home -builders:  Dispatch  workers  to  the  homes  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  abused,  neglected,  or  recently  released 
|  from  a  juvenile-detention  program.  Keep  workers  in  homes 
at  tunes  of  high  stress:  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  chil- 
I  dren  might  resist  leaving  for  school,  and  after  school,  to  su- 
pervise homework  and  nightly  curfews.  The  annual  cost  for  1 
I  worker  to  supervise  1  family  is  $4,000,  with  each  worker 

responsible  for  4  to  5  families. 
[    •  Mentors.  Assign  a  teaching  assistant  or  college  student  to 
work  with  youths  who  are  beginning  to  fail  in  school.  Men- 
I  tors  would  serve  as  adult  companions,  helping  children  with 
homework  and  supervising  them  during  after-school  hours 
I  The  annual  cost  of  1  mentor  working  with  4  youngsters  is 
.'  $6,500.  Public  schools  should  employ  students  from  local  col- 
|  leges  or  citizens  in  the  community  as  part-time  mentors, 
j    •  Restitution:  Establish  a  plan  whereby  youths  are  as- 
signed a  community  service  or  job  to  reimburse  their  victims, 
l  as  well  as  serve  justice  and  instill  a  sense  of  accountability  in 
I  the  offenders.  A  restitution  program  would  also  introduce  a 

young  offender  to  the  world  of  work 
I    •  Streetworkers:  More  and  more  8-  to  12-ycar-olds  are  being 
,  swept  up  in  the  excitement  and  status  that  accompany  gang 
i  membership  and  urban  violence.  To  counter  the  influence  of 
j  gang  leaders  and  reduce  incidents  of  violence  among  these 
youngsters,  hire  full-time  "streetworkers* — residents  of  the 
!  target  areas  who  are  street  savvy  and  who  want  change  in 
I  their  neighborhood  Estimated  cost  is  $6,000  per  youth. 
!    •After-school  employment  Arrange  for  local  businesses  to 
hire  high-school  students  as  paid  interns  to  work  with  a  des- 
|  ignated  professional  and  learn  a  particular  aspect  of  busi- 
i  ness.  This  would  not  only  expose  youths  to  professional  op- 
!  portunities  but  also  provide  positive  role  models.  These 
pnvate-public  ventures  could  be  oversown  by  community  and 
stale  agencies,  and  by  the  larger  businesses 

There  are  many  other  possibilities.  The  important  thing  is 
to  liegin  reaching  kid;  sooner  We  must  refocus  our  efforts 
I  from  correcting  the  problem  after  the  enme  to  creating  alter- 
I  natives  that  prevent  the  enme — not  cnl>  in  the  interest  of 
i  dollars  but  also  for  the  sake  of  lives.  ■ 

Edward  J  Louphran  i$  eonunuxioner  of  youlh  ten  ice*  in 
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Study  finds  DYS  a  model  for  other  states 


y  Sally  Jacobs 

GLOBE  STAJT 


Youthful  ofTenders  in  the  state's  juve- 
nile correctional  system  are  less  likely  to 
commit  new  crimes  or  be  reincarcerated 
than  ofTenders  in  several  other  states,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  to  be  released  today. 

The  study,  by  the  National  Council  on 
Cnme  and  Delinquency,  aiso  found  that 
the  state's  commun/.y-based  correctional 
system  costs  less  than  other  juvenile  sys- 
tems, wruch  depend  largely  on  lnsQtution- 
ai  confinement,  and  does  not  increase  the 
nsk  to  pubbc  safety. 

"If  someone  asked  me  where  to  find 
programs  and  policies  in  juvenile  correc- 
tions that  maxe  the  best  sense.  I'd  have  to 
5ay  Massachusetts,"  said  Barry  Knsberg, 
president  of  the  council,  a  nonprofit  re- 
search group  in  California.  "These  are 
aoout  as  good  results  as  one  might  expect 
out  of  a  correcaonai  system.  Grven  who 
•_nese  iods  are.  what's  happened  to  them 
with  poverty  and  abuse  and  all,  it's  very, 
very  good." 

The  study  was  largely  intended  to 
evaluate  the  state's  juvenile  correctional 
system,  which,  unlike  most  states'  sys- 
tems, places  the  majority  of  its  1.700  of- 
fenders in  small  programs  within  the  com- 
munity rather  than  in  large  pnson-iike  in- 
stitutions. 

The  concept  was  considered  rev- 
olutionary' in  the  early  1970s  when 
juvenile  correction  officials  here  be- 
gan to  phase  out  the  traditional 
training  scnool  approach  to  handling 
young  offenders.  Many  other  states 
nave  continued  to  use  the  old  model 
but  are  now  considering  a  change 
based  on  Massachusetts'  system. 

Despite  the  study's  positive  find- 
ings, however,  some  judges  and 
youth  workers  have  criticized  the 
system  for  not  adequately  confining 
ofTenders.  some  of  whom  may  be 
committed  to  the  Division  of  Youth 
Services  several  times  before  they 
»re  incarcerated.  While  they  ac- 
ledge  that  DYS  faces  a  chronic 
>ra/?  of  beds,  they  contend  that 


DYS  officials  maintain  that  the 

system  depends  on  nonviolent  of- 
fenders being  gradually  returned  to 
the  community  and  that  a  rearrest 
does  not  mean  that  the  system  has 
failed. 

"We  will  always  have  a  debate 
over  how  many  you  lock  up  and  how 
many  you  don't,"  DYS  Commission- 
er Edward  J.  Loughran  said  in  an 
interview  yesterday.  "We  realize 
that  some  in  group  homes  will  fail. 
But  they're  not  committing  violent 
crimes.  This  is  part  of  the  system." 

In  the  study,  819  young  offend- 
ers under  DYS  jurisdiction  in  1984 
and  1985  were  followed  for  three 
years.  In  the  first  year  of  placement, 
the  number  of  arraignments 
amassed  by  the  group  dropped  by 
half  compared  to  the  year  before 
commitment  and  that  decline  was 
sustained  over  tne  next  two  years. 

The  study  also  noted  a  tendency 
by  youths  to  commit  less  violent  of- 
fenses following  DYS  involvement: 
While  53  percent  of  the  youths'  pre- 
DYS  crimes  were  violent  only  40 
percent  of  the  offenses  committed  in 
the  final  year  of  the  study  were  vio- 
lent. 

Of  those  youths  committed  to 
DYS.  51  percent  were  rearrested 
within  one  year.  In  a  similar  study  of 
California  youths,  who  are  largely 
confined  to  training  schools,  70 
percent  were  rearrested.  Adjusted 
for  differences  in  the  offender  popu- 
lations, the  Massachusetts  rate  was 
52  percent 

Studies  of  young  ofTenders  in 
Utah  and  Pennsylvania  showed  re- 
arrest rates  of  74  percent  and  55 
percent  respectively. 


In  addition,  far  fewer  of  the 
Massachusetts  ofTenders  were  rein 
carcerated  than  those  in  other 
states.  While  23  percent  of  Mass- 
achusetts' youthful  offenders  were 
reincarcerated  within  three  years,  62 
percent  were  reincarcerated  in  Cali- 
fornia. 49  percent  in  Illinois,  4S 
percent  in  Texas  and  34  percent  in 
Wisconsin. 

Massachusetts'  system  costs  pro- 
portionately less  than  other  states', 
according  to  the  study.  Although 
Massachusetts  spends  more  on  se- 
cure treatment  than  other  states,  at 
a  daily  $170  per  youth,  its  average 
annual  cost  per  offender  is  $23,000. 
Many  states  spend  about  $40,000  per 
offender,  the  study  says. 

"This  data  puts  to  rest  the  notion 
that  public  safety  is  at  risk  or  that 
juveniles  .are  more  likely  to  offend  if 
placed  in  a  community-based  sys- 
tem." said  Krisberg.  "States  relying 
on  institutions  alone  to  handle  vio- 
lent and  nonviolent  offenders  are 
costing  their  citizens  more  money, 
and  returning  to  society  a  youth  who 
is  virtually  unchanged." 

Philip  W.  Johnston,  secretary  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  Human  Ser- 
vices, yesterday  described  the  study 
as.  "the  crystalization  of  the  success 
of  the  DYS  experiment"  In  an  inter- 
view, he  said  that  the  state's  juvenile 
correctional  system  should  serve  as 
a  model  not  only  for  juvenile  sys- 
tems in  other  states  but  for  the 
state's  adult  correctional  system. 

"I  would  like  to  see  vigorous  de- 
bate about  the  implications  of  the 
DYS  experience  for  adult  correc- 
tions."  Johnston  said.  "If  we  don't 
rethink  the  way  we  deal  with  adult 
corrections,  virtually  all  of  our  new 
public  resources  are  going  to  be  de- 
voted to  incarceration." 
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UNLOCKING  JUVENILE  CORRECTIONS: 
EVALUATING  THE  MASSACHUSETTS   DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES 

Background  of  the  NCCD  Study 

A  recent  U.S.  Justice  Department  Survey  reported  that  there  are 
over  53,000  youths  confined  in  public  juvenile  correctional  facili- 
ties nationwide.1/  This  is  the  highest  number  in  American  history. 
The  growing  number  of  incarcerated  youths  is  occurring  even  though 
the  teenage  population  and  the  volume  of  juvenile  arrests  are 
declining.  Incarcerated  youths  face  overcrowded  living  conditions 
across  the  nation.  States  have  not  found  the  funds  to  maintain 
existing  facilities.  Abusive  and  substandard  practices  continue 
to  be  the  norm  in  too  many  jurisdictions.  Despite  the  sincere 
efforts  of  staff,  overcrowded  correctional  facilities  cannot 
operate  effective  treatment  and  educational  programs.  The 
frequency  of  assaults  among  inmates  and  against  staff  escalate. 
Gangs  often  dominate  daily  life  in  bulging  dormitories  and  day 
rooms . 

These  deteriorating  conditions  in  juvenile  correctional  facili- 
ties have  led  to  a  wave  of  litigation.  Several  jurisdictions  are 
considering  massive  renovations  of  existing  facilities  as  well  as 
building  new  ones.  However,  the  stark  fiscal  realities  faced  by 
rest  states  limit  the  amount  of  public  funds  available  for  these 
projects.    Further,  states  are  already  struggling  to  keep  pace  with 


V  Barbara  Allen-Hagen,   Children  in  Custody  1987, 

Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,  1988. 
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ever  growing  adult  prison  and  jail  populations.  The  problems  of 
juvenile  corrections  are  often  overshadowed  by  the  prison  and  jail 
overcrowding  crisis. 

Beyond  the  problem  of  strained  resources,  however,  is  a  more 
fundamental  problem:  juvenile  corrections  programs  that  rely  on 
large  training  schools  may,  because  of  their  very  design,  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Delinguent  peer  culture  is  much  more  pervasive  in 
these  large  institutions,  and  more  difficult  to  counterbalance, 
than  in  smaller  programs.  Rather  than  isolating  children  in  these 
artificial  environments,  an  alternative  strategy  of  reinforcing 
conventional  norms  and  ties  in  the  community  may  outlast  the  short- 
run  gains  of  temporarily  incapacitating  juveniles.  Moreover,  in 
a  world  where  predatory  violence  and  exploitation  by  other  inmates 
is  prevalent,  young  people  are  taught  by  necessity  to  become  more 
aggressive  and  manipulative,  which  is  the  opposite  of  what  we  would 
like  them  to  learn. 

Since  the  early  1970' s,  Massachusetts'  Department  of  Youth 
Services  (DYS)  has  pioneered  an  alternative  strategy  for  dealing 
with  serious  juvenile  offenders.  The  early  stages  of  this  reform 
were  chronicled  by  a  team  of  Harvard  researchers  over  a  decade  ago. 
Since  then,  the  DYS  model  has  been  both  praised  and  criticized. 
Advocates  claim  that  it  represents  the  most  humane  and  cost- 
effective  model  for  the  care  of  troubled  youth.  Critics  argue  that 
the  strategy  is  too  lenient,  adversely  affecting  public  safety  by 
allowing  too  many  youths  to  be  placed  in  non-secure  settings. 


In  an  effort  to  determine  whether  public  safety  is  compromised 
through  the  use  of  the  DYS  approach,  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Department's  experiences  since  the  period  that  the  Harvard 
researchers  studied.  These  findings  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  those  seeking  to  improve  state  and  local  responses  to  youth 
crime . 

Hov  Does  the  Massachusetts  DYS  Differ  From  Traditional  Youth 
Correctional  Systems? 

Massachusetts  abandoned  its  large  custodial-like  training  schools 
as  the  State's  primary  response  to  serious  youth  crime,  and 
replaced  them  with  a  diverse  network  of  very  small  secure  programs 
for  violent  and  serious  offenders,  and  a  larger  number  of  highly 
structured  community-based  programs  for  the  majority  of  its  1700 
juvenile  offenders   (see  Exhibit  A). 

Each  year  an  average  of  810  youths  are  committed  to  DYS  by  the 
courts.  Upon  commitment,  youths  are  immediately  assigned  to  a  case 
manager  from  one  of  five  regional  offices  in  the  state.  The  case 
managers  are  responsible  for  devising  a  treatment  plan  for  the 
youth,  based  on  clinical  and  educational  evaluations,  as  well  as 
family  history,  and  the  presenting  offense.  Upon  completion  of  a 
youth's  residential  placement,  the  case  manager  arranges  for  the 
youth  to  attend  services  in  the  community,  such  as  drug  and  alcohol 
treatment  or  counseling,  as  a  prerequisite  of  the  conditions  of  his 
or  her  liberty.  Of  the  1700  youths  under  the  custody  of  DYS, 
approximately  15  percent  are  initially  placed  into  secure  treatment 


Exhibit  A 


Overview  of  the 
DYS  Commitment  Population 


Average  Daily  Population  1 ,700 

Average  Number  of  New  Commitments  810 

Average  Length  of  Stay  2.2  years 

Age  of  Jurisdiction  7-17  years* 

Number  of  Secure  Beds 

Secure  Treatment  184 

Secure  Detention  134 

Additional  Residential  Beds 

Shelter  Care  Detention  1 43 

Group  Care  350 

Foster  Care  87 

Forestry  Camp  36 

Total  Beds  934 

Public  222 

Private  712 

Average  Annual  Cost  Per  Youth  $23,000 


*    The  youngest  commitment  has  been  age  nine.  Adult  court  Jurisdiction  begins 
at  age  17.  DYS  may  retain  indefinite  supervision  of  youths  beyond  18  by  seeking 
an  extension  from  the  committing  court.. 


programs  based  upon  a  classification  system,  which  weighs  the  severity 
of  the  current  offense  and  the  extent  of  the  offender's  prior  court 
involvement  (see  Exhibit  B) .  The  balance  of  the  youths  are  placed  in 
?.  wide  r ar.re  zi  cor.r.ur.ity-based  alternatives,  including  group  homes , 
forestry  programs,  day  treatment,  outreach  and  tracking,  and  foster 
care  programs.  Unlike  most  states  that  operate  a  limited  number  of 
secure  facilities  and  few,  if  any,  community  placements,  DYS  employs 
a  broad  diversity  of  highly  individualized  options  for  housing  youths. 
For  instance,  DYS  utilizes  13  small  secure  treatment  units  (184  beds), 
16  separate  short-term  detention  programs  (for  youths  awaiting  trial) , 
15  group  homes  (175  beds),  175  non-contracted  group  care  beds,  a 
forestry  camp  (36  beds)  and  seven  different  foster  care  agencies  (87 
beds) .  In  total  then,  there  are  over  900  types  of  beds  available  to 
place  the  youths  who  are  committed  or  detained  by  DYS.  For  those  who 
do  not  require  residential  placements,  there  are  also  outreach  and 
tracking  programs  providing  intensive  supervision  for  youth  in  the 
community,  as  well  as  day  treatment  programs  that  provide  daily 
structure  and  supervision  at  a  given  site.  Whereas  juvenile  services 
in  most  states  are  primarily  run  by  public  agencies,  most  juvenile 
corrections  programs  in  Massachusetts  are  operated  by  private  not- 
for-profit  agencies  under  contract  with  DYS. 

The  Massachusetts  DYS  uses  secure  confinement  in  a  unique  and 
cost-effective  way  compared  to  more  traditional  systems.  First,  DYS 
reserves  long-term  incarceration  for  the  violent  and  chronic  offenders 
—  approximately  15  percent  of  the  total  DYS  population.  Today,  these 
offenders  are  initially  placed  in  secure  facilities  for  an  average  of 


8-12  months,  followed  by  placement  in  community-based  programs. 
Failure  to  abide  by  a  youth's  "conditions  of  liberty"  results  in  a 
revocation,  whereby  the  youth  is  placed  again  in  a  secure  facility, 
usually  for  a  shorter  length  of  stay.  For  the  less  serious  offenders, 
DYS  relies  on  intermittent  and  relatively  short  periods  of  secure 
confinement  followed  by  longer  term  community  placements.  (The  DYS 
use  of  secure  confinement  is  illustrated  in  Exhibit  C.)  A  traditional 
approach  to  juvenile  corrections  begins  with  an  extended  period  of 
confinement  (usually  9-12  months)  followed  by  supervision  in  the 
community  by  parole  or  aftercare  workers.  Violations  of  the 
conditions  of  parole  may  result  in  another  lengthy  period  of  incar- 
ceration. By  contrast,  85  percent  of  DYS  youths  experience  a  short 
period  of  secure  confinement  during  a  diagnostic  stage  and  then  are 
placed  in  a  variety  of  non-secure  settings.  DYS  case  managers  closely 
supervise  and  review  placement  changes.  Conseguences  for  youth 
misconduct  can  result  in  returning  to  a  secure  program  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  or  moving  to  a  more  structured  community  program.  The 
sanctions  are  intended  to  be  timely  and  proportionate  to  the  extent 
of  the  rule  violation. 

Goals  of  the  Research 

The  current  NCCD  research  presents  recent  information  on  how 
DYS's  programs  and  procedures  have  evolved  since  the  Harvard  study  of 
10  years  ago.  The  NCCD  study  tracks  a  cohort  of  more  than  800  youths 
admitted  to  and  released  from  DYS  between  1984-1985.  As  such,  it 
contains  a  wealth  of  data  about  the  types  of  youth  entering  DYS,  their 


Exhibit  B 


Classification  of  Offenders  by  Offense 
and  Offense  Behavior 

 ,  :  i 


OFFENSE  CATEGORY 

AGE 
LIMIT 

TIME  ASSIGNMENT 

IViMIN Unl  KJf\~  ncrcnnnLO. 

CATEGORY  A 
Murder  First  Degree 
Murder  Second  Degree 
Attempted  Murder 
Voluntary  Manslaughter 
Involuntary  Manslaughter 
Homicide  by  Motor  Vehicle 

years 

A  minimi  im  of  t\A/o  I  wo  mnnthc  to  a  mayirni  im 
r\  1 1 1 II  III  1 1  Ul  1 1  Ul  IWclVc  IllUlUllb  IU  d  1 1  IcLaII  1 1  Ul  1 1 

indeterminate  stay.  Length  of  time  subject  to 
periodic  evaluation  by  treatment  staff  and 
legislation,  mandating  release  at  age  eighteen 
years,  unless  extension  is  granted  by  the  court. 

MANDATORY  REFERRALS: 
CATEGORY  B 
Armed  Robbery 

Asssaurt  and  Battery  with  a  Dangerous 
Weapon  (causing  serious  bodily  injury) 
Arson  of  a  Dwelling  Place 
Kidnapping 

Possession  of  a  Firearm 

Sexual  Offenses  (involving  victim) 

13-16 
years 

A  minimum  of  six  months  to  a  maximum  of 
fourteen  months  possible.  The  length  of  time  wil 
be  based  on  an  examination  of  the  circumstances 
associated  with  each  individual  case.  Case 
conference  can  lead  to  early  release  or  extension 
of  maximum. 

OPTIONAL  REFERRALS 

Any  juvenile  whose  offense  behavior 

14-16 
years 

A  range  of  months  between  a  minimum  of  four 
months  to  a  maximum  of  twelve  months.  Case 
conference  can  lead  to  early  release  or  extension 

presents  a  risk  and  danger  to  the  community 
and/or  to 

himself/herself  or  who  exhibits  a  persistent 
and  escalating  pattern  of  delinquency. 

of  maximum. 

REVOCATION  REFERRALS: 

Any  juvenile  who  has  violated  his/her  Grant  of 
Conditional  Liberty  as  determined  by  a 
Revocation  Hearing  and  referred  by  the 
Hearing  Officer. 

14-17 
years 

A  range  of  months  between  a  minimum  of  four 
months  to  a  maximum  of  twelve  months.  Case 
conference  can  lead  to  early  release  or 
extension  of  maximum. 

The  Classification  Grid  shown  above  shall  be  used  for  all  juveniles  committed  or  recommitted  to  DYS  and  those  whose 
berry  has  been  revoked  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  juveniles  will  be  referred  to  the  Classification  Panel  for 
possible  placement  m  security. 
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criminality  before  and  after  being  in  DYS ,  the  programs  they 
experienced  while  under  DYS  jurisdiction,  and  the  costs  of  the  DYS 
system. 

What  follows  is  a  summary  of  the  major  findings  of  the  NCCD 
research.2/  We  have  organized  this  report  around  six  key  research 
questions  raised  about  the  DYS  model. 

1.  Have    The    DYS    Reforms    Increased    The    Crime    Problem  For 
Massachusetts? 

2.  What  Are  The  Recidivism  Rates  For  Youth  Committed  To  DYS? 

3.  How  Do  DYS  Recidivism  Rates  Compare  With  Other  States? 

4 .  What    Are    The    Cost-Benefits    Of    The    Massachusetts  System 
Compared  To  Other  Juvenile  Correctional  Systems? 

5.  Is  DYS  Meeting  The  Needs  Of  Child  Supervision? 

6.  Can  This  System  Work  Elsewhere? 

Massachusetts  Adopts  a  New  Model  of  Juvenile  Corrections 

During  1971-1972,  the  DYS  rapidly  transformed  its  approach  to 
youthful  lawbreakers  through  the  closing  of  the  institutions  and  the 
development  of  a  community-based  system.  The  Massachusetts  juvenile 
correctional  system  had  been  severely  castigated  for  abusive  practices 
and  inadequate  treatment  programs  by  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  and 
a  number  of  prestigious  Massachusetts  child  advocacy  groups. 
Legislative    investigations    of    youth    corrections    revealed  severe 


V  A  more  detailed  report  is  available  from  NCCD 

which  presents  the  research  methods  used  to 
reach   the   findings   contained  here  (Unlocking 

Juvenile        Corrections:  Evaluating  the 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services: 
Final  Report) . 


breakdowns  in  management  and  operations.  The  initial  response  to  the 
turmoil  was  reorganization  and  Jerome  Miller  was  named  Commissioner 
to  do  the  job. 

The  early  months  of  the  Miller  administration  were  focused  on 
humanizing  the  conditions  in  the  training  schools.  Miller  sought  to 
establish  "therapeutic  communities"  within  the  institutions.  But  even 
limited  operational  reforms  such  as  permitting  youth  to  wear  their  own 
clothes  or  abolition  of  solitary  confinement  were  met  with  intense 
staff  resistance  and  sabotage.  The  new  DYS  managers  concluded  that 
::re  than  modest  and  incremental  changes  were  required.  DYS  had 
already  begun  to  create  a  regional  network  of  private  agencies  to 
offer  aftercare  services.  Miller  and  his  colleagues  decided  to 
quickly  close  the  existing  institutions  and  to  organize  regional  youth 
service  networks  in  various  regions  throughout  the  state,  whereby  the 
Department  could  purchase  services  in  lieu  of  the  training  schools. 

With  the  bipartisan  support  of  Republican  Governor  Francis 
Sargent  and  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  Legislature,  Jerome 
Miller  closed  all  of  Massachusetts'  large  congregate  training  schools 
in  1972.  These  developments  sent  shock  waves  throughout  the  world  of 
juvenile  justice.  More  than  500  delinquent  youth  were  moved  out  of 
state  training  schools  into  newly-formed  community-based  alternatives. 
State  juvenile  corrections  services  were  reorganized  on  a  regional 
basis.  Contracts  with  private  not-for-profit  organizations,  which 
provide  the  bulk  of  DYS  placements  and  services,  were  substituted  for 
programs  staffed  by  DYS  employees.    Today,  there  is  a  mixture  of  state 
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and  privately-run  secure  programs,  while  virtually  all  the  community 
programs  are  run  by  private  providers. 

Since  the  Miller  era  there  have  been  four  subsequent  commis- 
sioners of  DYS,  each  making  a  contribution  to  consolidate  the  changes 
begun  in  the  Miller  years.  The  leadership  of  DYS  has  sought  to 
strengthen  its  political  constituency  and  to  increase  accountability 
among  contracted  services. 

To  ensure  that  serious  offenders  are  placed  in  secure  facilities, 
a  classification  system  was  established  to  review  each  case  and 
determine  program  placement  and  length  of  stay.  For  non-violent 
offenders,  DYS  has  expanded  its  number  of  group  homes.  Additionally, 
DYS  now  provides  specialized  programs  for  sex  offenders  and  drug  and 
alcohol  abusers.  Today,  DYS  places  a  very  strong  emphasis  on  job 
training  and  employment. 

The  Massachusetts  reforms  signalled  an  important  shift  from 
traditional  methods  of  handling  delinquent  youth.  Large  training 
schools,  which  have  been  the  mainstay  of  most  state  juvenile 
correctional  systems,  have  now  become  the  target  of  juvenile  justice 
reformers.  It  has  been  argued  that  these  facilities  function  only  as 
warehouses  and  do  little  to  rehabilitate  delinquent  youth.  Educational 
and  counseling  programs  are  inadequately  funded  and  insufficiently 
staffed.  It  has  also  been  argued  that  these  large-scale  institutions 
produce  intensely  violent  and  anti-social  inmate  subcultures  that 
compete  with  whatever  meager  efforts  exist  at  rehabilitation. 
Tragically,  juvenile  correctional  facilities  throughout  the  nation 
have  been  places  in  which  children  were  mistreated  and  exploited  by 
staff.      In  states  such  as  Oregon,    Florida,    Oklahoma,    Idaho,  Texas, 


"dryland  and  Utah,  among  others,  there  have  been  documented  cases  of 
hog-tieing  youths,  beatings  and  the  excessive  use  of  isolation  and 
physical  restraints.3/ 

Prestigious  national  groups  such  as  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Institute  for  Judicial  Administration  and  the  National  Advisory 
::-.mittee  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  urge  that 
residential  programs,  particularly  those  designed  for  violent 
offenders,  must  be  kept  small  (25-50  beds)  to  support  individualized 
and  intensive  rehabilitation  programming."/  A  great  emphasis  is  placed 
on  community-based  programs  for  non-violent  youth  —  to  improve  their 
chances  of  becoming  law-abiding  citizens.  Community  programs  for 
juvenile  offenders  should  be  designed  to  permit  youth  to  participate, 
to  the  extent  possible,  in  normal  school,  work,  neighborhood  and 
family  activities. 

Early  Research  On  the  Massachusetts  Reforms 

The  Harvard  study  of  DYS  compared  the  outcomes  of  a  sample  of 
youths  released  from  the  newly  established  community-based  programs 
in  1974  with  another  group  who  left  Massachusetts  training  schools  in 
1968.  V      Significantly,    the   Harvard    researchers    reported    that  the 


V 


These  are  cases  successfully  litigated  by  the 
Youth  Law  Center,  the  National  Prison  Project 
and  other  child  advocates. 


V 


See  for  example,  Barbara  Flicker,  Standards  for 
Juvenile  Justice:  A  Summary  and  Analysis, 
Cambridge,  MA:   Ballinger,  1982. 


7 


Robert  Coates,  Alden  Miller  and  Lloyd  Ohlin, 
Diversity  in  a  Youth  Correctional  System, 
Cambridge,  MA:   Ballinger,  1978. 
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average  recidivism  rates  for  youths  who  spent  the  majority  of  their 

time    in    the    so    called    "progressive   community-based   programs"  were 

actually    higher    than    for    youth    who    had    been    "warehoused"    in  the 

training  school  sample   (74  percent  vs.   66  percent).     However,  closer 

analysis    of    the    data    showed    that    where    community    programs  were 

properly  implemented,    recidivism  rates  were  equal  or  slightly  lower 

than  the  training  school  sample.  The  Harvard  team  thus  argued  that 

supportive  services  after  the  youth  is  released  are  essential  to  the 

success  of  community-based  system  for  delinquents. 

Regions  that  most  adequately  implemented  the  reform  mea- 
sures with  a  diversity  of  programs  did  produce  decreases 
in  recidivism  over  time...  / 

Equally  surprising  were  the  early  data  on  the  costs  of  the  new 
system  which  showed  that  the  overall  costs  of  a  community-based 
approach  were  equal  to  the  costs  of  operating  the  large  training 
schools.  DYS  decided  to  operate  small  secure  confinement  facilities 
which  were  significantly  more  expensive  to  operate  than  training 
schools.  However,  by  placing  the  majority  of  youth  in  less  costly 
community  programs,  DYS  compensated  for  the  higher  expenditures  for 
the  secure  placements. 

What  Has  Been  The  Impact  of  DYS  Reforms? 

For  the  past  15  years,  Massachusetts  has  continued  to  operate  a 
juvenile  correctional  system  that  relies  less  on  secure  confinement 
than  virtually  any  other  comparable  state.  The  state  has  gone  further 
than  other  jurisdictions  in  utilizing  private  agencies  to  provide  the 
bulk  of  its  youth  correctional  programs.  The  vast  majority  of 
Massachusetts  juvenile  justice  officials  now  endorse  the  community- 

V  Coates,  Miller  and  Ohlin  op  cit,   p.  177. 
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based  model  of  juvenile  corrections.  The  remainder  of  this  report 
presents  data  on  a  number  of  key  policy  concerns.  Our  focus  is  upon 
recidivism,  costs  and  the  potential  for  replicating  the  DYS  model 
elsewhere . 

1 .       Have  DYS  Reforms  Created  An  Excessive  Crime  Problem  For 
The  State? 

No.  Compared  to  other  states,  Massachusetts  continues  to  have 
a  low  juvenile  crime  rate.  For  instance,  in  1985  Massachusetts  ranked 
46th  in  juvenile  crime  rate  among  the  50  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia . 1  / 

Historical  trends  in  Massachusetts  juvenile  crime  which  showed 
substantial  declines  during  the  1970s  are  guite  similar  to  those  in 
most  states,  including  jurisdictions  such  as  California  that  have 
greatly  increased  their  rates  of  juvenile  incarceration.  Research 
suggests  that  crime  rates  are  primarily  influenced  by  demographic 
forces  (e.g.,  size  of  the  at-risk  youth  population)  and  other  factors 
such  as  youth  unemployment,  family  stability,  urbanization  and  the 
prevalence  of  drug  abuse.8/ 


V  For  this  comparison,  juvenile  crime  rates  were 
computed  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  arrests 
of  persons  under  18  years  for  serious  crimes  by 
the  number  of  youth  aged  5  through  17  in  the 
state's  population. 

V  Alfred  Blumstein,  "Prison  Populations:  A  System 
Out  of  Control?"  in  Michael  Tonry  and  Norval 
Morris  (eds.)  Crime  and  Justice,  Volume  9, 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1988. 
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In  1978  there  were  28,419  juveniles  arraigned  in  Massachu- 
setts.9/ During  the  next  five  years,  arraignments  declined  by  36 
percent.  Since  1984,  juvenile  arraignments  have  increased  by  two 
percent  but  are  still  well  below  arraignment  figures  from  the  late 
1970s  (Figure  1)  .  Similar  to  other  states,  juvenile  crime  in 
Massachusetts  was  rising  prior  to  the  1970s  and  then  declined.  But, 
there  was  no  dramatic  or  sudden  rise  in  juvenile  crime  after  the 
training  school  closures.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  decline 
mirrors  the  experiences  of  many  other  states  and  cannot  not  be 
attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  DYS. 

Indeed,  the  offenses  committed  by  youths  who  are  under  DYS 
c ~--unity-based  supervision  constitute  a  small  fraction  of  crime  in 
Massachusetts.  In  any  given  year,  approximately  one  percent  of  all 
the  arrests  in  Massachusetts  (adult  and  juvenile)  involve  youth  under 
DYS  jurisdiction  (Figure  2).  Few  of  the  offenses  committed  by  DYS 
youths  involved  violence  (less  then  10  percent)  —  the  majority  of 
their  crimes  are  minor  property  offenses.10/ 


V  An    arraignment    means    that    a    youth    has  been 

arrested,  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  formally 
charged  with  an  offense.  This  is  eguivalent  to 
a  juvenile  court  referral  in  other 
jurisdictions.  1973  data  represent  the  first 
year  that  the  state  collected  standardized 
arraignment  data.  Ideally,  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  have  such  data  for  at  least  five 
years  prior  to  the  reforms  of  1971  and  1972  to 
allow  time  series  analysis.  Unfortunately,  such 
data  simply  do  not  exist. 

"V  Later  in  this  report  we  will  have  more  to  say  about 
crime  costs  and  the  potential  fiscal  benefits  of  the 
DYS  approach. 
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2 .       What  Are  The  Recidivism  Rates  For  Youth  Committed  To  DYS? 

There  is  no  standard  measure  of  recidivism.  Studies  measuring 
the  success  of  juvenile  correctional  efforts  have  employed  a  number 
of  different  indicators  to  guage  subsequent  criminality.  The  most 
widely  accepted  recidivism  measures  include  (1)  the  proportion  of 
youth  who  are  crime  free  during  a  specified  follow-up  period,  (2)  the 
incidence  or  frequency  of  reoffending  before  and  after  commitment  and 
(3)  the  severity  of  crimes  committed  before  and  after  commitment. 
Because  each  of  these  measures  has  certain  limitations,  it  is  best  to 
examine  multiple  indicators  of  subsequent  law  violations. 

Since  most  DYS  youths  reside  in  community  placements  soon  after 
their  commitment  to  DYS,  the  follow-up  period  for  measuring  recidivism 
starts  upon  entry  into  DYS.  The  follow-up  period  covers  the  time  when 
the  youth  is  in  the  community  and  therefore  "at-risk*1  to  commit  new 
crimes.  Due  to  the  intermittent  use  of  short  periods  of  secure 
confinement  by  DYS,  we  extended  the  follow-up  periods  to  account  for 
time  spent  in  secure  custody  while  under  DYS  jurisdiction. 

How  Many  And  What  Types  of  Crimes  Do  DYS  Youth  Commit? 

Several  researchers  have  argued  that  focusing  only  on  the 
proportion  of  youths  who  are  crime  free  is  a  misleading  measure  of 
rehabilitation.  For  example,  Charles  Murray  and  Louis  Cox  have 
demonstrated  that  using  an  absolute  standard  of  "cure",  i.e.,  complete 
desistence  from  offending,  may  actually  mask  significant  reductions 


Figure  2 
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(N= 126,769) 
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in  the  number  and  severity  of  crimes  committed  by  program  clients.11/ 
Their  observation  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  DYS  youths. 

Figure  3  compares  the  total  number  of  arraignments  amassed  by 
the  DYS  youths  during  the  12  month  period  prior  to  and  after  their 
commitments  to  DYS.  The  data  reveal  a  dramatic  decline  in  the  number 
of  arraignments  after  DYS  involvement.  For  example,  the  cohort 
selected  for  our  study  collectively  accounted  for  2,098  arraignments 
in  the  year  before  their  entry  into  DYS  programs.  This  number  drops 
in  half  for  the  first  12  months  under  DYS  jurisdiction  (and  living  in 
a  community  setting) .  This  major  drop  in  arraignments  in  the  first 
12  months  was  sustained  during  the  next  24  months. 

NCCO  also  examined  these  offense  trends  for  two  key  subgroups  of 
DYS  youth:  (1)  those  admitted  to  DYS  for  a  violent  crime  (n=108)  and 
(2)  chronic  offenders,  i.e.,  youths  with  5  or  more  prior  arraignments 
before  their  entry  into  DYS  programs  (n=249)  .  Figure  3  shows  that  for 
both  offender  subgroups  the  number  of  arraignments  drops  by  half  after 
DYS  commitment. 

Besides  committing  far  fewer  offenses  after  entering  DYS  juris- 
diction, there  was  a  tendency  over  time  to  commit  less  serious  crimes 
(Table  1).  During  the  pre-DYS  period  53  percent  of  youths'  crimes 
were  for  Part  1  offenses,  while  in  the  last  year  of  the  36-month 
follow 


::/  Charles  Murray  and  Louis  Cox,  Beyond  Probation,  Beverly 

Hills,   CA:   Sage  Publications,  1979. 
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up,  40  percent  of  the  charges  were  for  Part  1  crimes.12/  For  violent 
offenders  the  trend  to  commit  less  serious  crimes  was  even  more 
pronounced.  Whereas  60  percent  of  their  pre-DYS  charges  were  for 
crimes  against  persons,  in  successive  follow-ups  one-third  of  their 
offenses  were  person  crimes. 

The  large  decline  in  the  number  of  offenses  associated  with  the 
DYS  youths  is  very  encouraging.  Even  those  who  continue  to  re- 
offend, do  so  less  frequently  and  engage  in  less  serious  law  viola- 
tions over  a  sustained  period  of  time.  A  critical  question  is  whether 
the  reductions  in  offending  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
deterrent  or  rehabilitative  aspects  of  DYS  interventions. 

There  are  two  other  plausible  explanations  of  the  observed 
decline  in  offending:  (1)  there  is  a  predictable  slowing  down  imme- 
diately after  the  frequent  and  serious  offense  episodes  that  led  to 
the  initial  commitment  to  DYS  (referred  to  statistically  as  "regres- 
sion to  the  mean")  and  (2)  there  is  a  tendency  for  youthful  offenders 
to  engage  in  less  crime  as  they  mature  with  age.  Both  of  these 
explanations  would  explain  the  data  without  assuming  that  DYS  programs 
exerted  any  impact  on  youth.  NCCD  conducted  a  number  of  analyses  to 
test  whether  the  above  factors  explained  the  results.  The  available 
data  suggest  that  while  regression  to  the  mean  and  maturation  are 
operating  to  some  extent,  these  factors  cannot  completely  account  for 
the  observed  declines  in  criminal  behavior  among  the  DYS  youths. 


12/  As  defined  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Part 

I  crimes  include  homicide,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault,  burglary,  larceny,  motor  vehicle  theft  and 
arson . 


Table  1 

|  NATURE  OF  OFFENSES 

[  PRE  AND  POST  COMMITMENT 

Total  Sample 
(n=819) 


12  Months  1-12  13-24  25-36 

Pre  Months  Post      Months  Post     Months  Post 


Total  Number  of  Offenses 

(N- 

3  468) 

(N  = 

1715) 

(N  = 

1.814) 

(N  = 

1.624) 

Offense  Type 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Part  1  Violent 

354 

10  2% 

172 

10.0% 

171 

9.4% 

166 

10.2% 

Parti  Property 

1.491 

43  0% 

684 

39.9% 

579 

31 .9% 

482 

29.7% 

Other  Person 

281 

8  1% 

110 

6.4% 

114 

6.3% 

141 

8.7% 

Other  Property 

385 

11.1% 

194 

1 1 .3% 

245 

13.5% 

187 

1 1 .5% 

Drugs 

132 

3.8% 

65 

3.8% 

107 

5.9% 

96 

5.9% 

DUI 

14 

0.4% 

5 

0.3% 

236 

1 .3% 

26 

1 .6% 

Other  Crime 

770 

22  2% 

472 

27.5% 

555 

30.6% 

510 

31 .4% 

Juvenile  Status 

10 

0.3% 

5 

0.3% 

0 

0.0% 

1 

0.1% 

Missing 

31 

0.9% 

7 

0.4% 

20 

1.1% 

15 

0.9% 
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The  NCCD  research  design  did  not  allow  us  to  precisely  assess 
all  the  factors  related  to  recidivism.  To  provide  conclusive  answers, 
one  would  need  to  implement  a  classic  experimental  design  that 
included  random  assignment  of  a  large  number  of  offenders  to  a  broad 
range  of  interventions,  including  no  services.  Moreover,  because  DYS 
youth  receive  multiple  placements  as  part  of  highly  individualized 
treatment  plans,  the  task  of  linking  up  particular  interventions  to 
outcomes  is  extremely  difficult.  The  ability  of  DYS  staff  to  quickly 
and  flexibly  shape  their  placement  decisions  to  the  current  needs  of 
their  clients  may  be  as  important  to  successful  outcomes  as  the 
particular  services  youth  receive. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  volume  and  severity  of  crime 
committed  by  the  DYS  youths  was  far  less  during  DYS  intervention  than 
before.  These  data  lend  little  support  to  the  assertion  that  the 
community-based  approach  of  DYS  has  compromised  public  safety.13/ 
Quite  the  contrary,  violent  youth  and  serious  property  offenders 
r remitted  to  DYS  reduced  the  frequency  and  severity  of  their  criminal 
activities.  Research  studies  on  programs  similar  to  those  in 
Massachusetts  have  been  conducted  in  California,    Illinois,   Utah  and 


l3/  One  can  argue  that  if  these  youth  were  incarcerated  for 

lengthier  periods  of  time,  the  amount  of  crime  would 
have  been  reduced  even  further.  This  specific  issue 
is  addressed  later  on  in  the  report. 


Michigan  and  have  produced  parallel  results.14/  This  means  that  many 
juvenile  offenders,  who  are  now  confined  in  training  schools  in  many 
states,  are  less  likely  to  continue  their  delinquency  careers  and  can 
be  safely  managed  in  a  system  similar  to  DYS . 


What  Proportion  Of  DYS  Youths  Continue  To  Re-offend? 

Another  measure  of  recidivism  is  the  proportion  of  youths  who 
continue  to  violate  the  law  during  a  specified  follow-up  period.  In 
other  words,  how  many  youths  were  rearraigned  within  12  months  of 
their  return  to  community  living?  This  type  of  analysis  does  not 
indicate  whether  the  youth  is  getting  better  or  worse  and  is  thus 
considered  to  be  a  less  accurate  measure  of  success  or  failure. 
However,  as  shown  below  it  does  allow  us  to  compare  this  measure  with 
rates  reported  by  the  Harvard  study. 

Of  all  youths  who  were  committed  to  DYS,  approximately  51  per- 
cent were  arraigned  within  12  months  of  initial  commitment,  (exclu- 
ding traffic  and  motor  vehicle  offenses) .  This  percentage  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  reported  in  the  Harvard  study.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  youth  released  from  the  old  training  schools  had  a 
rearraignment  rate  of  66  percent  and  youngsters  in  community  programs 


*V  LaMar    T.     Empey    and    Steven    Lubeck,     The  Silverlake 

Experiment .  Chicago:  Aldine,  1971;  Charles  Murray  and 
Louis  Cox,  Beyond  Probation,  Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Sage, 
1979;  William  Barton  and  Jeffrey  Butts,  The  Metro 
County  Intensive  Supervision  Experiment:  Project  Brief, 
Institute  for  Social  Research:  University  of  Michigan, 
1983;  The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
The  Impact  of  Juvenile  Court  Sanctions,  San  Francisco, 
CA:  NCCD,  1937;  Peter  Greenwood  and  Susan  Turner,  The 
VisionOuest  Program:  An  Evaluation,  Santa  Monica:  The 
RAND  Corporation,  1987. 
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during  the  early  days  of  the  reforms  (1974)  had  a  rearraignment  rate 
of  74  percent  (Figure  4).  Moreover,  the  overall  rearraignment  rate 
for  the  1985  DYS  group  egualled  the  regions  with  the  lowest  recidivism 
rates  in  the  earlier  Harvard  study.  This  finding  suggests  that 
recidivism  rates  improved  as  DYS  came  closer  to  its  stated  goals  of 
reform  --  a  rich  diversity  of  community-based  services  permitting 
youth  normal  experiences  in  school,  work,   and  family  settings. 

Alternative  explanations  for  the  lower  recidivism  rates  might  be 
that  DYS  is  handling  less  serious  offenders  or  that  Massachusetts  law 
enforcement  practices  had  somehow  changed.  This  is  not  true.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  violent  offenders  committed  to  DYS  over  the 
last  five  years.  The  attributes  of  the  youths  studied  by  Harvard  and 
NCCD  were  quite  similar  -  if  anything,  the  youths  studied  by  NCCD 
contained  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  serious  property  offenders 
and  fewer  status  offenders  than  the  population  studied  by  Harvard. 
Further,  NCCD  found  no  evidence  that  state  law  enforcement  practices 
had  significantly  changed  since  the  Harvard  study  was  completed. 

3 .       How  Do  DYS  Recidivism  Rates  Compare  With  Other  States? 

Recidivism  data  are  not  generally  available  from  most  juris- 
dictions. Many  juvenile  corrections  agencies  do  not  collect  these 
data.  Other  states  use  an  assortment  of  measures  such  as  the 
proportion  of  released  youth  who  are  rearrested,  reconvicted  or 
reincarcerated  within  certain  time  periods.  No  other  states  rou- 
tinely produce  data  on  the  frequency  and  severity  of  offending  before 
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and  after  correctional  interventions  as  presented  in  this  study  of 
DYS. 

Comparing  recidivism  rates  between  jurisdictions  poses  formida- 
ble analytic  problems  due  to  (1)  differences  in  the  types  of  youths 
handled,  (2)  differences  in  state  juvenile  justice  practices,  and 
(3)  differences  in  juvenile  justice  reporting  standards,  as  well  as 
a  host  of  other  environmental  factors  (e.g.,  urbanization,  drug  use, 
etc.).  Nonetheless,  NCCD  reviewed  data  from  eight  separate  statewide 
studies  of  youth  released  from  state  correctional  systems  which  used 
recidivism  measures  that  could  be  compared  with  the  Massachusetts 
data.  Literature  searches  were  performed  to  identify  recent 
recidivism  studies  of  juvenile  corrections  systems.  Studies 
identified  through  these  searches  were  carefully  examined  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  research  methods  employed.  In  addition,  NCCD 
contacted  a  number  of  states  to  gather  unpublished  data  on  recidi- 
vism. In  a  sense,  we  performed  a  "meta-analysis"  --  looking  for  the 
accumulated  weight  of  the  evidence,  based  on  a  number  of  studies  from 
various  jurisdictions  conducted  by  independent  researchers.  While 
interstate  contrasts  are  not  entirely  valid,  the  cumulative  results 
observed  were  remarkably  consistent.  However,  the  findings  of  this 
analysis  should  be  interpreted  cautiously  because  of  the  many 
methodological  constraints  listed  above. 

Figures  5-7  present  data  on  three  measures  of  recidivism 
(12  month  follow-ups  on  re-arrest  and  reconviction,  and  36  months  for 
reincarceration)  from  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Florida, 
Texas,    Illinois,    Wisconsin  and  California.      (See  Appendix  A  -  Data 
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Sources  for  Comparative  State  Analysis.)  Both  state  and  county  juve- 
nile correctional  systems'  recidivism  rates  were  used  for  California. 
On  all  three  measures,  DYS  youths  had  equivalent,  and  in  some  in- 
stances lower  recidivism  rates  than  youths  from  other  states.  While 
some  of  these  jurisdictions  operate  programs  quite  similar  to 
Massachusetts  (notably  Pennsylvania  and  Utah) ,  the  others  rely  far 
more  on  traditional  large-scale  training  schools.15/  At  a  minimum, 
these  data  lend  further  evidence  that  the  limited  use  of  secure 
confinement  in  Massachusetts  as  compared  to  other  state  juvenile 
correctional  systems  does  not  worsen  public  safety. 

NCCD  also  was  able  to  conduct  a  more  detailed  comparison  between 
Massachusetts  and  California.  In  an  earlier  project  conducted  with 
the  California  Youth  Authority  (CYA) ,  NCCD  collected  recidivism  data 
on  over  2,200  youths  released  from  the  CYA  during  1981-1982 . 16/  The 
CYA  youths  had  experienced  an  average  of  14  months  confinement  in 
large  training  schools  compared  to  five  months  for  DYS  youths. 


/  The    12    month    rearrest    rate    for    Utah    youths  seems 

unusual  given  that  Utah  operates  programs  that  are 
quite  similar  to  those  in  Massachusetts.  There  are  two 
factors  that  may  account  for  the  higher  rearrest  rates 
in  Utah.  First,  the  NCCD  study  in  Utah  covered  very 
early  years  of  the  community-based  reforms  in  that 
state.  The  results  in  Utah  are  close  to  those  reported 
in  the  earlier  Harvard  study  of  DYS.  Second,  Utah 
traditionally  reports  a  very  high  juvenile  arrest  rate. 
The  youth  in  the  Utah  study  had  many  more  prior  arrests 
than  did  their  Massachusetts  counterparts.  The  reader 
should  note  that  the  proportion  of  Utah  youth  who  had 
a  sustained  delinquency  petition  within  12  months  after 
commitment  was  closer  to  the  Massachusetts  percentage. 

*V  Chris  Baird,  Development  of  Risk  Prediction  Scales  for 

the  California  Youthful  Offender  Parole  Board,  San 
Francisco:   NCCD,  1988. 
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W.iereas  the  12  month  rearrest  rate  for  DYS  was  51  percent,  the 
comparable  recidivism  rate  for  the  CYA  group  was  70  percent.  However, 
the  two  groups  differed  in  that  the  CYA  group  contained  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  youths  who  were  male,  black  and  Hispanic,  committed  for 
violent  offenses,  and  had  more  extensive  prior  records  than  their  DYS 
counterparts.  While  these  variables  are  often  associated  with  higher 
recidivism  rates,  NCCD  used  statistical  techniques  to  adjust  the  DYS 
recidivism  data  to  reflect  the  differences  among  the  Massachusetts  and 
California  samples  based  on  the  discriminating  variables. 

First,  we  used  the  1984-1985  sample  of  819  DYS  youths  which 
contained  a  disproportionate  number  of  youths  committed  for  violent 
offenses,  minority  youths,  males,  and  more  extensive  prior  record  than 
the  1985  release  sample.  The  DYS  sample  was  statistically  weighted 
on  each  variable  to  make  it  similar  to  the  CYA  sample  characteristics. 
The  recidivism  rate  of  the  weighted  DYS  group  was  then  recalculated. 
This  produced  an  adjusted  12-month  rearraignment  rate  for  the  DYS 
youths  of  62  percent  which  was  still  below  the  CYA  re-arrest  rate  of 
70  percent. 

The  statistical  procedures  used  in  comparing  data  from  two  states 
are  not  equivalent  to  random  assignment  of  youth  into  two  correctional 
systems.  Dissimilarities  in  justice  system  practices,  data  recording 
and  other  historical  and  situational  factors  could  influence  the 
findings.  Still,  the  comparison  between  DYS  and  CYA  is  consistent 
with  other  available  data  --  DYS  youths  perform  comparably  and,  on 
some  measures  better,  than  those  processed  through  more  conventional 
correctional  programs. 
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4  .       What  Are  The  Costs  Of  The  Massachusetts  System  Compared  To  Other 
Juvenile  Correctional  Systems? 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  question  for  other  states  is  the 
relative  costs  and  benefits  of  the  DYS  approach.  In  other  words,  what 
would  happen  in  terms  of  crime  and  costs  if  other  states  were  to  adopt 
such  a  model?  We  already  have  shown  that  individual  recidivism  rates 
for  DYS  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  reported  by  states  which  rely 
on  a  greater  use  of  secure  confinement.  But,  what  are  the  comparative 
costs  of  operating  a  community-based  system  of  juvenile  corrections? 

While  there  are  no  national  figures  on  the  average  costs  of 
training  schools,  a  variety  of  states  have  reported  spending  between 
$100-125  per  day  to  hold  youth  in  traditional  large  juvenile  cor- 
rectional facilities.''/  In  Massachusetts,  DYS  operates  a  range  of 
dispositional  options  that  include  physically  secure  treatment 
programs  costing  $170  per  day,  staff  secure  placements  at  $127  per 
day,  community-based  group  care  averaging  $95  per  day,  non- 
residential outreach  and  tracking  services,  which  cost  $23  per  day, 
and  day  treatment  programs  at  $50  per  day.  Thus,  DYS  spends  more  per 
day  to  operate  its  secure  units  than  any  other  states  based  on  the 
the  small  size  (15-18  beds)  of  these  programs  and  the  intensive 
investment  in  educational  and  clinical  services.  However,  DYS  argues 
that  these  expenditures  are  cost-effective  because  they  are  selective 
and  only  apply  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  overall  DYS  population. 

17/  Barbara  Allen-Hagen,   Children  in  Custody 

1937 ,  Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 
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DYS  estimates  that  its  average  cost  per  youth  is  approximately  $23,000 
per  year,  which  is  significantly  less  than  many  states  spending 
between  $35,000-45,000  per  year. 

While  these  aggregate  numbers  favor  the  DYS  approach,  a  more 
rigorous  assessment  is  needed  to  determine  the  relative  fiscal  merits 
of  the  DYS  system  versus  other  state  systems.  Consequently,  NCCD 
decided  to  examine  these  issues  by  computing  alternative  capital  and 
operating  costs  that  would  be  required  if  DYS  adopted  other 
correctional  policy  scenarios.*8/ 

These  calculations  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  The  first  column 
illustrates  DYS  placement  practices  for  youths  who  left  DYS  in  1985. 
The  average  stay  in  secure  confinement  represents  a  composite  for  the 
entire  cohort.  For  example,  about  25  percent  of  this  group  spent  an 
average  of  6.4  months  in  the  most  secure  treatment  placements.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  1985  group  spent  2-3  months  in  post- 
adjudication  secure  detention  or  shelter  care.  Almost  all  of  the  DYS 
youth  spent  some  time  in  community-based  residential  programs  or  under 
the  supervision  of  outreach  and  tracking  programs.  The  cost  figures 
in  Table  2  are  averages  of  the  costs  of  various  placements. 

The  next  three  columns  illustrate  the  fiscal  consequences  if  DYS 
were  to  increase  its  use  of  secure  confinement  and  decrease  its  use 
of  community  placements.     Consider  Scenario  II  —  this  represents  the 


:3/  The  cost  analysis  presented  here  is 
illustrative  of  how  these  calculations 
miqht  be  made.  A  more  detailed  cost- 
benefit  calculation  is  contained  in  the 
final  report  of  this  project. 
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1985  national  average  training  school  stay.19/  Analysis  reveals  that 
it  would  cost  Massachusetts  an  additional  $10.6  million  in  annual 
operating  funds  to  reach  this  level  of  youth  incarceration.  This 
would  also  create  the  need  for  287  new  secure  beds.  Scenario  III 
projects  the  costs  if  Massachusetts  placed  all  DYS  commitments  in 
training  school  beds  for  360  days  --  which  was  typical  of  many  state 
practices  in  1988.  Under  this  assumption,  DYS  would  need  to  increase 
its  annual  operating  budget  by  $16.8  million  and  the  state  would  need 
to  triple  its  number  of  secure  beds. 

Table  2  also  offers  estimates  of  the  maximum  annual  reductions 
in  statewide  juvenile  arraignments  that  might  result  if  DYS  increased 
its  use  of  secure  confinement.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the 
actual  number  of  offenses  committed  by  DYS  youth  while  they  are  in 
community  placements.  At  best,  the  state  might  realize  a  2-4  percent 
reduction  in  arraignments.  The  bulk  of  these  arraignments  are  for 
non-violent  and  minor  property  offenders. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  analysis  is  theoretical  in 
nature.  Actual  trends  in  statewide  juvenile  arraignments  might  not 
reflect  the  projected  increase  in  youth  crime.  Community  forces  such 
as  demographics,  family  stability,  unemployment  rates  and  drug  use  are 
far  more  important  than  corrections  policies  in  determining  overall 
crime  rates.  Recall  that  during  the  period  of  NCCD's  study  of  DYS, 
juvenile  arraignments  in  Massachusetts  were  actually  declining. 


V  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  Children  in 

Custody  1985.  Washington,  D.C.:  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  1987. 
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It  does  appear  that  DYS  operates  in  a  cost-effective  manner, 
balancing  fiscal  concerns  with  the  imperatives  of  preserving  public 
safety  and  rehabilitation.  The  NCCD  cost  analysis  shows  that  expanded 
use  of  secure  confinement  would  require  a  large  investment  of  public 
funds.  This  expenditure  would  produce  a  very  small  reduction  in  crime 
in  Massachusetts.  An  alternative  use  of  tax  dollars  to  reduce  crime 
Blight  entail  neighborhood-based  crime  preventive  efforts  aimed  at 
curbing  child  abuse,  school  dropout  rates,  youth  unemployment  and  drug 
trafficking. 

5 .       Is  DYS  Meeting  The  Needs  Of  Child  Supervision? 

A  major  goal  of  the  juvenile  court  is  to  provide  supervision  for 
youths  brought  under  its  jurisdiction.  Critics  of  deinstitu- 
tionalization have  often  pointed  to  the  closure  of  state  mental 
hospitals  as  an  example  of  how  benign  public  policies  create  havoc. 
There  have  been  rumors  that  allege  that  youths  are  less  protected  in 
Masschusetts  since  the  closings  of  the  training  schools. 

One  such  rumor  suggested  that  after  the  DYS  reforms,  many  youths 
were  transferred  into  adult  courts  because  judges  did  not  have 
confidence  in  the  community-based  programs.  The  data  on  transfers 
from  juvenile  to  adult  court  refutes  this  allegation.  For  instance, 
in  1973  there  were  129  youngsters  bound  over  to  adult  court.  Yet  in 
the  last  15  years,  the  number  of  juveniles  tried  in  adult  courts  has 
steadily  declined.  By  1980  there  were  only  43  such  transfers;  in  1987 
the  number  was  down  to  14.  This  reduction  in  transfers  is  partially 
attributed    to    courts   having   confidence    in    DYS'    ability   to   have  a 
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positive  ir.pact  on  the  youths  and  occurred  despite  a  national  trend 
in  the  opposite  direction.  For  example,  in  the  late  1970s  nearly  half 
the  states  enacted  legislation  making  it  easier  to  move  juveniles  into 
adult  courts.  Between  1979  and  1984,  the  number  of  youth  under  age  18 
residing  in  adult  prisons  nationwide  increased  by  50  percent.20/ 

Another  criticism  advanced  by  the  critics  was  that  Massachusetts 
was  shipping  many  delinquent  youths  to  programs  in  other  states. 
While  statistics  on  out-of-state  placements  are  not  available  as  far 
back  as  the  early  1970s,  several  knowledgeable  juvenile  justice 
professionals  estimated  that  well  over  100  youth  were  placed  in  out- 
of-state  programs  in  the  past.  By  contrast,  in  1987  DYS  had  only  27 
youths  under  the  jurisdictions  of  other  states.  These  were  mainly 
youth  on  parole  who  were  returning  to  live  in  their  home  communities. 

Other  indicators  of  effective  supervision  reflect  positively  on 
DYS.  Youth  are  not  released  to  minimal  supervision.  NCCD  found  that 
over  80  percent  of  DYS  youths  were  given  some  community-based  resi- 
dential placement  during  their  commitments.  Most  DYS  youths  enter 
community-based  programs  after  a  brief  stay  in  secure  detention  or 
shelter  care  detention.  This  short  period  of  confinement  permits  DYS 
to  complete  its  diagnostic  work  and  to  locate  suitable  program 
placements.  Further,  youths  who  violate  the  rules  of  community 
programs  are  often  given  very  short  placements  in  secure  programs 
before  they  are  reassigned  to  other  placements. 
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The  case  manager  system  provides  a  close  check  on  the  progress 
of  each  youth  under  DYS  care.  Moreover,  DYS  now  possesses  a  compre- 
hensive computerized  system  that  tracks  each  youth's  location  every 
day  they  are  under  DYS  jurisdiction.  This  permits  DYS  management  to 
examine  placement  trends  for  individual  youth  as  well  as  producing 
aggregate  data  for  planning.  DYS  Central  Office  sets  standards  for 
all  programs  and  strictly  monitors  compliance  with  contract  require- 
ments and  legal  mandates.  While  it  is  always  possible  that  some  youth 
will  "fall  between  the  cracks"  of  any  social  service  system,  DYS  is 
focused  on  preventing  that  occurrence.  It  is  far  more  common  for 
individual  needs  to  get  lost  amid  the  mass  processing  of  people  which 
characterizes  the  large  training  schools,  than  it  is  to  be  overlooked 
in  an  individualized,   community-based  system. 

6 .       Can  This  System  Work  Elsewhere? 

Yes.  The  Massachusetts  DYS  approach  to  juvenile  corrections  is 
already  becoming  the  standard  against  which  many  states  are  reevalu- 
ating and  reorganizing  their  response  to  youthful  offenders.  In  the 
mid  1970s,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  recruited  Jerome  Miller  to  re- 
var.p  their  approaches  to  juvenile  corrections.  In  both  states,  there 
was  considerable  progress  made  in  reducing  the  number  of  youths  in 
state  training  schools.  However,  the  most  dramatic  replication  of 
Massachusetts  occurred  in  a  most  unlikely  place  —  Utah. 

There  are  few  places  as  different  in  politics,  culture  and 
geography  as  Massachusetts  and  Utah.  Yet,  in  1978  a  high  level  task 
force   on    juvenile    justice    from   Utah   recommended   a    careful  imple- 
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mentation  of  Massachusetts  policies  and  programs.  Utah  closed  a  350- 
bed  state  training  school  that  was  facing  federal  litigation  for  civil 
rights  violations.  In  place  of  the  old  facility,  Utah  constructed  two 
30-bed  secure  units.  The  remaining  290  youths  were  placed  in  group 
r.cr.es,  shelter  care  and  outreach  and  tracking  programs  modeled  after 
Massachusetts  programs.  Utah  also  adopted  key  features  of  the 
Massachusetts  approach  to  classification  and  case  management. 

The  Utah  reforms  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan  political  support  and 
won  backers  from  virtually  all  Utah's  juvenile  justice  agencies.  The 
NCCD  conducted  a  study  of  youths  who  went  through  the  new  Utah  pro- 
grams and  concluded  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  public  safety  had 
been  compromised.  Similar  to  the  data  of  this  study,  the  Utah  youths 
committed  far  fewer  and  less  serious  crimes  after  Youth  Corrections 
interventions  than  before.21/  The  Utah  study  also  provided  strong 
evidence  that  the  new  community-based  approach  saved  considerable 
public  funds  when  compared  with  past  correctional  practices. 

Other  states  have  emulated  concepts  and  practices  from  the 
Massachusetts  system  in  an  effort  to  deinstitutionalize  and  develop 
new  community-based  programs.  States  as  diverse  as  Texas,  Florida, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Missouri,  Louisiana  and  Colorado  have  moved  in  this 
new  direction.  Most  recently,  the  Maryland  Juvenile  Services  Agency 
closed  nearly  500  training  school  beds  and  placed  youths  in  small 
community  programs.     Other  states,   such  as  Georgia,   South  Carolina, 


21/    Barry    Krisberg,    James    Austin,    Karen    Joe    and  Patricia 
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Ohio  and  Delaware  have  announced  their  policy  goal  to  reduce  the 
nurr.ber  of  institutional  beds. 

These  diverse  jurisdictions  often  were  motivated  to  reform  juve- 
nile correctional  practices  often  because  of  threatened  or  actual 
litigation.  Besides  the  lawsuits,  progressive  correctional  practi- 
tioners in  these  states  provided  leadership  to  promote  needed 
legislative  and  administrative  changes.  The  reform  states  experi- 
enced no  surge  in  juvenile  crime  and  only  modest  political  battles 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  training  school  closures. 


Conclusions 

In  the  early  1970s,  Massachusetts  took  a  truly  daring  step  in 
juvenile  corrections.  It  completely  abandoned  the  traditional 
training  school  as  its  primary  response  to  serious  youth  crime.  Over 
the  past  15  years,  the  Massachusetts  DYS  has  evolved  into  a  sophisti- 
cated network  of  small  secure  programs  for  violent  youth  and  a  broad 
range  of  community-based  programs  for  the  majority  of  committed  youth. 
The  NCCD  study  of  the  DYS  system  found  the  following: 

o  The  reformed  DYS  system  did  not  create  an  excessive  crime 
problem.  Massachusetts  continues  to  have  one  of  the  lowest 
rates  of  juvenile  crime  in  the  nation.  Juvenile  arraignments 
did  not  suddenly  escalate  after  the  training  school 
closures.  Juvenile  crime  trends  in  Massachusetts  have 
paralleled  national  trends. 

o  NCCD  found  that  12-month  recidivism  rates  for  DYS  youth 
released  in  1985  were  lower  than  those  reported  in  an 
earlier  Harvard  study  of  youth  who  were  released  from 
Massachusetts  training  schools.  The  1985  recidivism  figures 
were  substantially  better  than  those  reported  for  the 
earlier  DYS  community-based  programs.  This  suggests  that  DYS 
has  made  considerable  refinements  in  the  operation  of  its 
community  programs. 
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o  DYS  youth  committed  far  fewer  crimes  under  DYS  supervision 
than  before  their  commitment.  During  the  first  12  months  in 
the  community  under  DYS  jurisdiction  (therefore,  still  at 
risk  to  reoffend) ,  DYS  youth  were  arraigned  for  about  half 
the  number  of  offenses  and  for  less  serious  crimes  compared 
to  the  year  prior  to  DYS  commitment.  This  reduction  in 
criminality  occurred  for  both  violent  and  chronic  offenders. 
The  observed  declines  in  offending  in  the  first  year  were 
sustained  over  the  next  two  years. 

o  The  DYS  reforms  did  not  result  in  more  youth  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  adult  court.  Since  the  Miller  era,  the  num- 
ber of  transferred  cases  has  dropped  dramatically.  Like- 
wise, the  DYS  reforms  have  not  produced  an  increase  in  youth 
placed  out-of-state.  Overall,  the  DYS  is  very  focused  on 
providing  appropriate  supervision  for  committed  youth. 

o  The  Massachusetts  approach  appropriately  balances  the 
concerns  of  public  safety  with  fiscal  considerations.  For 
example,  if  DYS  adopted  an  incarceration  policy  similar  to 
that  of  many  states,  this  would  require  Massachusetts  to 
spend  an  additional  $11  million  per  year  to  build  and 
operate  nearly  510  secure  beds.  At  best,  this  policy  might 
result  in  a  2  percent  reduction  in  youth  arraignments  in 
Massachusetts .  The  majority  of  offenses  would  be  property 
offenses . 

In  the  next  few  years,  many  states  will  face  the  costly  and 
controversial  reality  of  increased  litigation  over  state  juvenile 
facilities.  National  data  indicate  that  the  larger  training  schools 
are  chronically  overcrowded  and  that  budgets  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  higher  number  of  placements  nor  with  basic  facility  maintenance 
needs.  Public  officials  will  face  the  imperatives  of  either  investing 
-assive  amounts  of  taxpayers'  dollars  into  expanding  state  training 
schools,  with  little  guarantee  of  reducing  youth  crime  —  or  they  can 
explore  the  path  pioneered  by  Massachusetts.  Given  the  documented  and 
persistent  failures  of  large  training  schools  to  advance  public  safety 
or  protect  child  welfare,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  jurisdictions 
are    implementing   the   principles   embodied    in   the   Massachusetts  DYS 


approach . 
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DATA  SOURCES   FOR  COMPARATIVE  STATE  ANALYSIS 


Massachusetts  --  in  all  tables  the  data  from  Massachusetts  is 
derived  from  the  current  NCCD  study  that  included  the  records  of  all 
youths  who  exited  DYS  jurisdiction  in  1985  and  another  group  that 
exited  from  DYS  secure  programs  in  1984.  Data  on  the  proportion  of 
youth  reincarcerated  covers  prisons,  jails,  as  well  as  youth  who  were 
placed  in  DYS  secure  programs  after  committing  a  new  offense. 

Pennsylvania  --  based  on  a  random  sample  of  almost  600  youths 
placed  primarily  in  1984  in  10  residential  programs  and  reported  by 
Lynne  Goodstein  and  Henry  Sontheimer,  A  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Ten 
Pennsylvania  Residential  Placements  on  Juvenile  Recidivism. 
Shippensburg ,  PA:  The  Center  for  Juvenile  Justice  Training  and 
Research,  1987. 

California  Youth  Authority  --  data  on  arrests  is  taken  from  a 
ssrple  of  2200  youths  who  were  released  from  Youth  Authority  insti- 
tutions in  1981-82  as  reported  in  Christopher  Baird,  The  Development 
of  Risk  Prediction  Scales  for  the  California  Youthful  Offender  Parole 
Board ,  San  Francisco,  CA:  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
1987  . 

Data  on  return  to  custody  rates  for  the  Youth  Authority  were 
taken  from  a  24  month  follow  of  all  juvenile  court  committed  youth 
released  on  parole  in  1985  (n=2,522)  as  reported  in  Automated  Services 
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Branch,  Parole  Performance  Follow-up  for  1985  Releases  to  Parole. 
Sacramento,   CA:   California  Youth  Authority,  1988. 

California  Camps  and  Ranches  --  these  data  are  from  a  special 
study  conducted  by  the  Program  Research  and  Review  Division  of  the 
California  Youth  Authority.  This  study  examined  a  sample  of  2,835 
youths  released  in  1982  from  juvenile  correctional  facilities  opera- 
ted by  county  probation  departments.  The  measure  of  recidivism  was 
the  proportion  of  youth  who  had  sustained  delinquency  petitions  in 
juvenile  court  or  convictions  in  adult  court  12  months  after  their 
release.  Although  the  recidivism  data  have  not  yet  been  published, 
details  about  youths  in  the  camps  and  ranches  can  be  obtained  from 
Robert  Wedge  and  Ted  Palmer,  California's  Juvenile  Probation  Camps: 
Cc-par  iscr,  of  the  Characteristics  of  Youth  in  Juvenile  Justice 
Programs .   Sacramento,   CA:   California  Youth  Authority,  1986. 

Florida  --  we  present  data  based  on  a  sample  of  1,664  youths 
released  from  a  variety  of  public  and  private  Florida  juvenile 
correctional  programs  in  1984.  The  recidivism  measure  was  the 
proportion  of  youth  who  were  convicted  of  a  delinquent  or  adult 
criminal  offense.  These  results  are  reported  in  Ted  Tollett,  A 
Comparative  Study  of  Florida  Delinquency  Commitment  Programs. 
Tallahassee,  FL:  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services, 
1987  . 

Utah  —  data  from  Utah  are  taken  from  an  NCCD  study  of  248  youth 
who  were  committed  to  the  Utah  Division  of  Youth  Corrections  during 
1983  and  1984.  Data  are  presented  on  the  number  of  youth  arrested 
within    12    months    as    well    as    those    with    a    sustained  delinquency 
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petition  during  that  same  period.  The  complete  results  of  the  study- 
are  reported  in  Barry  Krisberg,  James  Austin,  Karen  Joe  and  Patricia 
Steele,  The  Impact  of  Juvenile  Court  Sanctions,  San  Francisco:  NCCD, 
1987. 

Texas  --  information  on  recidivism  in  Texas  was  provided  based 
on  unpublished  data  by  the  Research  and  Planning  Division  of  the  Texas 
Youth  Commission.  The  data  covers  2,534  youths  released  from  Texas 
training  schools  between  July  1,  1984  and  June  30,  1985.  The  measure 
of  recidivism  is  the  percent  of  individuals  released  onto  parole  or 
discharged  who,  within  three  years,  were  known  to  be  reincarcerated 
either  in  a  juvenile  or  an  adult  facility. 

Illinois  --  the  Illinois  Department  of  Corrections  (IDOC) 
provided  NCCD  with  a  special  data  run  that  examined  1197  youths 
released  from  the  Juvenile  Division  of  IDOC  in  1983.  Their  recidivism 
was  measured  in  terms  of  those  admitted  to  Illinois  juvenile 
institutions  within  36  months  of  release.  In  addition  IDOC 
researchers  selected  a  random  sample  of  300  of  the  1983  releases  and 
computed  the  portion  that  was  admitted  to  Illinois  prisons  during  that 
same  follow-up  period.  Not  covered  in  this  calculation  were  youth  who 
are  subsequently  incarcerated  in  local  jails. 

Wisconsin  —  unpublished  data  provided  by  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Corrections  included  539  youths  who  exited  state 
corrections  programs  in  1984  and  includes  youth  who  were  reincar- 
cerated in  either  adult  or  juvenile  facilities  within  three  years  of 
their  release. 
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